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THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN THE POST-WAR WORLD 


HE role of the social sciences in the scheme of democratic education is a 

question about which we shall hear much in the next few years. The reason 
is not far to seek. Political and economic pressures developed in a time of crisis 
bear directly on the social sciences and force definition of their scope and function. 
The social scientist finds, whether he likes it or not, that he has to face the problem 
of definition himself, and he finds also that others are only too willing to supply 
answers for him. The natural scientist escapes the embarrassment in its most 
acute forms. He can determine his role and the nature of his obligation to the 
society in which he lives with comparative ease. He may feel himself restricted 
in some lines of inquiry, but on the whole he is likely to be encouraged on the 
ground of the “practical’’ value of the work he is doing. 

The social scientist is not so fortunate. He is faced by the most divergent 
opinions as to what he can do and ought to do. At one extreme he is damned as 
a theorist whose work has in the final analysis little ‘‘practical’’ value. At another 
extreme, as in Hitler’s Germany, his work is regarded as of such enormous im- 
portance that it must be made over into an engine of propaganda which shall 
serve the interests of a small group maintaining itself by all the devices of power 
politics. In the midst of these and other divergent views social scientists find 
that they are far from unanimity of opinion in their own ranks. Shall they retire 
into an ivory tower and let the social consequences of their work take care of 
themselves, or shall they become merely technicians for the society in which they 
live? And if they are satisfied with neither of these extremes how shall they 
define and make effective the guiding principles of their social philosophy? 

We do not ask for categorical answers to these questions. Indeed we believe 
that it is “of the essence’ in a democracy that they should not be answered 
categorically. And yet the questions must be asked and discussed. 

It is with such considerations in view that we present the following article 
by Professor A. R. M. Lower of United College, Winnipeg. He poses the problem 
with special reference to the social sciences in Canada. We trust that the article 
will stimulate other expressions of opinion. As a further contribution to dis- 
cussion the CANADIAN HIsTORICAL REVIEW plans to include in its next issue 
several short comments by individuals who represent a variety of approaches to 
the problem. [EDITOR’S NOTE] 


I 


WRITING about things that have not yet occurred is always 

a hazardous task but unless the scriptural injunction to take 
no thought for the morrow is taken rather literally, it is one that 
1 
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now and again has to be attempted. The social scientist, both as 
teacher and writer, like everyone else will be affected by the issue 
of the present war,—it therefore behooves him to try and discover 
how. While no one can make a blue print of the future, there 
probably will be fairly general agreement about some of the aspects 
it is likely to wear. Some measure of agreement may also be found 
among social scientists with regard to the nature of their calling 
and the way in which it is affected by the society in which they 
practise it. 

It is commonly said that we stand at the end of an era, or indeed 
at the end of two eras—at the end of nineteenth-century individual- 
ism, sometimes called liberalism, and at the end of the longer period 
of individualism ushered into the world by the Renaissance and 
Reformation. It seems pretty clear that we stand at the end of 
nineteenth-century economic anarchy. Whether we stand at the 
end of Protestantism and free inquiry is another matter, not yet 
so evident. It isa common mistake to equate freedom with liber- 
alism. Liberalism as a fairly definite philosophy was elaborated 
during the nineteenth century. It was European rather than 
Anglo-Saxon in origin and nature (as witness its anti-clerical and 
anti-religious tendencies on the continent) and was derived from 
our own older tradition—a more vital tradition for us—of legal 
“‘liberties,’’ of the reign of law. Magna Carta, in other words, is 
older than the Declaration of the Rights of Man. This medieval 
tradition has never faltered in England itself and has been carried 
by Englishmen to the self-governing parts of the English world, 
where it wages continuous battle with the native influences of the 
environment. 

In England itself the tumultuous forces of the nineteenth cen- 
tury enhanced the tradition of freedom, which fitted rather well 
into the new society of that period. England got many of the 
advantages of the frontier, it must be remembered, without actually 
having a frontier experience herself, and likewise she avoided some 
of its less pleasant aspects, such as the crudities and amateurishness 
of itsdemocracy. Her ruling class never lost control and she there- 
fore continued to receive the benefits of aristocracy. At the same 
time the rising business class found the traditional conceptions of 
law and order very well suited to its own interests and never mani- 
fested the slightest desire to break them down. ‘‘The English con- 
stitution is mainly a commentary on the law of real property,’’ 
Maitland’s well-known dictum goes. Thus, frontier anarchy never 
rolled across the seas to England; she kept her society tight and 
orderly. 
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The United States, on the other hand, came close to seeing the 
old medieval traditions swamped by the frontier. No country has 
ever committed itself more thoroughly to the maxim “every man 
for himself and the devil take the hindmost’’ than has the United 
States, a nation wherein has arisen the most completely atomized 
society in history. So far has this gone that the old social concepts 
of character, duty, loyalty, have tended to wear rather thin in 
American life. As C. A. Beard has remarked, from about the 
middle of the nineteenth century the old ethic was being crowded 
out by the new American morality, the morality of success. 

In Canada, where, because of the dispersion of population and 
of colonial imitativeness, general trends are much more difficult to 
trace than in the two older countries, there would seem to have 
been the characteristic compromise between English and American 
traits. The rigid English regard for the law certainly never pos- 
sessed Canadians, neither did they go as far towards social anarchy 
as did the Americans. If the old traditions have not completely 
given way in Canada, it is probably mainly because the frontier 
has been less extensive, success not so appalling, and the influence 
of the steadier society of England more constant than across the 
line. Being somewhat off the main highway of ideas and of social 
forces, Canada usually has had the opportunity of seeing how they 
work out elsewhere before itself beginning to feel their full effects. 

It is apparent that in the leading countries of the world, if not 
in the backwaters, the impulses released so vigorously in the nine- 
teenth century began to run out in the twentieth. These impulses 
are often dubbed ‘“‘capitalism,’’ far too narrow a word, and people 
who use that appellation go on to say that the capitalist system or 
era is coming toaclose. The truth would appear to be that some- 
thing wider and deeper than mere economic change is occurring. 
The first Great War had much to do with increasing the speed of 
the change, even if it did not originate it, and this present war will 
similarly hasten the historic process. That some profound change 
is occurring, the malaise of the last two decades, their indecision, 
apathy, irresponsibility, their economic cataclysms and political 
earthquakes, are sufficient testimony. What Hitler did in Ger- 
many, essentially, apart from his cruelties, was to end the confusion 
of purpose, the irresolution, the fumbling, that necessarily attend 
the senility of a social philosophy. Few of us like the uncere- 
monious way in which he gave it the coup de grace and we would 
hope ourselves to conduct a more dignified funeral, one less difficult 
for the attendants to bear, but we must admit that his expeditious 
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hustling out of the old order gave him for the moment at least a 
great advantage over the rest of us, still perplexed as to how to 
do it. 

Having ended the old order, he was able to present his country- 
men with a new. It seemed a rather ugly baby at the time and 
has not increased in favour with God or man since, but no one can 
deny its strength and self-assurance. Meanwhile, we westerners 
are still speculating. A new order is struggling to be born among 
us, but in genetics as in other things we cling to laissez-faire ideas, 
so none of us knows much about what the infant may be like. 
That is the great problem on our hands at the moment, trying to 
divine the nature of the future, and as social scientists, perhaps 
even essaying to act as its midwives. 

As a matter of prophecy it at least seems safe to suggest that 
whatever the result of the war, in the future the individual is going 
to have to subordinate himself to society more than he has done in 
the past. If our western world is to be kept afloat it will surely 
be because of organizing skill, and organizing skill spells the death 
of our pleasant old social and political anarchy—for all of us except 
the organizers, anyway. Out of this a two-fold problem emerges: 
in what kind of hands is the new society to be and how can it be 
built without losing the enduring values that our civilization has 
created? There is little hope of getting a really satisfactory answer 
to these questions yet, though certain guesses may be hazarded. 
In the first place it would seem futile to look for any universal 
order: each country will get the kind of régime that the political 
forces in it necessitate. Canada will certainly not have socialism, 
fascism, Communism, or democracy just because Great Britain 
and the United States come to have something people may decide 
to call by one of these names. __In fact, if history is any guide, the 
social process in Canada will lag behind by a generation or so and 
yet, of course, will not be entirely unaffected by events elsewhere. 
Our experience will inevitably be different, therefore, from that of 
either Great Britain or the United States. Our future will probably 
be organized by a different type of person from those who are doing 
the same task elsewhere and therefore in a different way. We shall 
not have the advantage of the mature political wisdom of the 
English civil service and governing classes, for example, or the 
semi-revolutionary, informed zeal of the American New Deal. So 
far the war has shifted power in Canada into the hands of men who 
represent social régimes preceding those now coming into existence 
in the other two countries, men who perhaps worship idols whose 
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shrines tend to be deserted in their own temples, and it would seem 
likely that these men will manage to retain much of this power. 
The Canadian future, like the future of every other country, will 
therefore be organized in its own particular way. 

The great problem, of course, is how to do the necessary job of 
organizing without losing the enduring values that western civiliza- 
tion has created. It should not be beyond human ingenuity to put 
its house in order without sacrificing the spirit of freedom and the 
well-being that comes from this spirit and from it alone. We can 
make up our minds to a large measure of control in every area of 
life, but control and servitude are not necessarily to be equated. 
Controls accepted with a good heart and out of a sense of duty do 
not diminish the spirit of freedom. The member of a team is not 
aslave. But here again, every country will return a separate solu- 
tion, depending upon its experience. We in Canada, for example, 
have had a good deal of freedom in the past but it has been a hap- 
hazard kind of freedom. It has been mainly the freedom of the 
frontier, the freedom that comes from space, the freedom of retreat. 
Like our American cousins, if we did not like conditions where we 
were, we could “‘get out,’’ “‘go west.’’ We have rarely felt it our 
duty to stand and fight for our privileges. If unpleasant neigh- 
bours moved in next to us, we sold the old family mansion and 
moved into another. That process has resulted in the disappear- 
ance of the English-speaking Canadian from whole tracts of our 
countryside. 

The freedom we have wanted and have understood has been 
the freedom to do as we like, to be left alone, not the freedom that 
emerges out of a close-knit society where everyone has his duties— 
and his rights. English society may be compared with a ship’s 
company: the space is narrow and the ship has to be sailed; every 
member of the crew from captain to cabin boy, has his allotted 
task, his severe duties, but also his unquestioned rights. Hehasa 
fierce sense of these rights. In fact, what makes the Englishman 
unpopular—and respected—the world over is his keen sense of his 
rights and his readiness to stand up for them. Not so the American 
and still less the Canadian: their freedom is much more like that 
of the Indian in the bush. It is a wilderness freedom, and of the 
great English tradition of ordered, legal freedom, we Canadians, 
despite the gallant efforts of our lawyers to transplant the whole 
English legal edifice to our soil, inherit only a fraction. It is not 
in our blood, for most of us are Irish or Scottish by descent, rather 
than English, and as such, have quite a different tradition. The 
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proof of the unsubstantial character in Canada of this English 
heritage lies in our almost complete indifference to the abrogation 
of our formal legal edifice of freedom by our war-time legislation. 
The contrast with England is marked. 

The social scientist must recognize this difference between the 
English and the Canadian scene before he begins making blue- 
prints of the future, for the type of material he has to work with 
is very different from that of his English or his American colleagues. 
It is going to be exceedingly difficult to work out a closely organized 
Canadian society that shall at the same time have the spirit of 
freedom, far more so than in England. 

We have already seen a vast increase in the edifice of control, 
both economic and political. The innumerable boards and com- 
missions thrown up by the war go some distance towards estab- 
lishing its mechanisms. They nearly all rest at the moment on 
the War Measures Act, a law which bestows complete and absolute 
power upon the Dominion government. If at the close of the war 
the Dominion were suddenly to put off the powers it has assumed 
under this Act, something like anarchy would result. It may 
therefore be safely assumed that since the operation of the Act does 
not lapse until the government proclaims a state of peace, we shall, 
whether peace is arrived at abroad or not, continue to be in a legal 
state of war until the government thinks it safe to make the transi- 
tion to a legal state of peace. We shall probably be governed 
under the War Measures Act long after the war is ended, long 
enough, at any rate, to effect a change from war-time control to 
peace-time control. 

Control, if dubbed ‘“‘democratic’’ seems to be acceptable to 
most people, not only economic control but also political. It is 
very difficult to decide on the real nature of a régime, and ‘‘demo- 
cracy,”’ “‘fascism,’’ “‘communism,”’ etc., may in essence merely be 
names. The only test is the spirit of the régime. If it stands for 
freedom and enlightenment, it does not matter much by what name 
it is called, but if it stands for repression, obscurantism, and privi- 
lege, it is all the more certain, especially in English-speaking coun- 
tries, to insist on calling itself by a high-sounding traditional name. 
Thus, even if we here in Canada were to lose our democratic régime 
in spirit, we would be certain to continue having it in name. How- 
ever that may be, at present we have a very complete degree of 
political control: control of opinion, of personal freedom, assembly, 
organization, movement and residence, and no great reverence for 
due process of law. In these matters comparisons between Canada 
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and either Great Britain or the United States are not in our favour. 
By our actions we display a grave lack of confidence in'our histori- 
cal English heritage. The future, therefore, will certainly not see 
a mere return to the past. A new kind of state is coming into 
existence in Canada, based on control, that is evident, and the 
unsolved problem is whether that state will permit a free 
community. 


II 


It is obvious that the nature of the state is a matter of supreme 
concern to the social scientist, not only as furnishing him with the 
phenomena that he seeks to describe but also, and perhaps more 
significantly, determining the conditions under which he describes 
them. Most social scientists like to think of themselves as de- 
tached observers, no more affected by the events and circumstances 
they are watching than is the astronomer by his stars. This is of 
course arrant nonsense: we are all part of the society in which we 
live, attached to it in a dozen ways and affected by it not only 
through our minds but also our hearts. And we cannot go away 
somewhere else and describe a society utterly alien to us, for there 
are very few who have either the opportunity, the ability, or the 
necessary detached penetration so todo. Even people who go off 
to observe the Sexual Life of the Trobriand Islanders tend to end up 
rather solidly on the side of the Trobrianders. The social scientist 
cannot, except by some tour de force of doubtful value, be au alien 
to the society he has chosen to study. There is an occasional 
Gibbon among historians (though we are without the comments 
of Roman historians on Gibbon’s description of the Empire, it 
must be remembered) but there are many more Macaulays. Prac- 
tically all great history, as a matter of fact, has been written by 
persons who were of and from the society about which they were 
writing. It is just possible—I leave this to the experts—that 
Karl Marx would have made a better analysis of English society 
if he had been an Englishman. 

We cannot escape our surroundings: they change, and we with 
them. The social sciences, in other words, and certainly ‘social 
scientists, can never be completely detached, unprejudiced obser- 
vers. Further, most social science must be limited and imper- 
manent: it is the result of a limited observation by an imperfect 
observer of a limited scene and therefore most writing, historical, 
economic, sociological, etc., is in the nature of an interim report, 
to be revised as occasion offers. 
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In Canada there is little attempt to be the universal. We write 
about the Canadian scene. The strangers amongst us sometimes 
have tried to keep themselves, artificially, in the environment from 
which they have come but eventually they too have taken to seeing 
the world through local eyes. The late Professor Waugh of McGill, 
for instance, did one or two volumes in European history after his 
arrival, but then he produced a life of Wolfe. For some time yet 
effective writing upon the social sciences in Canada, as in every 
other country, must be upon the Canadian social sciences, for a 
Canadian audience and by persons ‘‘soaked’’ in the Canadian 
scene. This is amply proved by the fact that that is exactly the 
kind of writing we get. 

The kind of writing is determined by and determines the kind 
of audience. ‘‘Who reads a Canadian book,” it was asked some 
years ago, ‘‘except by mistake?’”’ The question was a nasty one, 
for there was a good deal in the innuendo it contained. Who reads 
books on the various aspects of Canadian social science? Very few 
people indeed and certainly among them, not many abroad. The 
amount of absence of interest in Canada on the part of the rest of 
the world is staggering. We Canadians are worthy, thrifty people, 
perfectly safe and constituting no problem to the countries in con- 
trol of our destinies: we are therefore uninteresting and what we 
write about ourselves is also, for the most part, uninteresting— 
except to ourselves. The persons who read works on Canadian 
social science are therefore Canadian social scientists. 

There is no reason to deplore this. The circle of readers is 
certainly small, but it is intelligent and it is not reading for mere 
pleasure, that is obvious. It is reading because it is trying to 
understand the Canadian scene. It is hard to believe that in these 
days of stress it is satisfied with mere understanding. The number 
of Canadians who wish knowledge for knowledge’s sake must be 
severely limited: we are all too Puritanical for that. Knowledge 
to us is power and if we are trying to acquire knowledge of the 
Canadian scene it is because, at least in the backs of our heads, we 
have the notion that we can do something about it. In other words, 
here is a country, a society, in formation, and Canadian social 
scientists, like other human beings, find zest not only in under- 
standing the processes of formation but in determining them. We 
are present at an exciting experiment, the beginning of a society, 
and we would be less than human if we did not wish to do some- 
thing about determining its shape. 

This same conclusion may be arrived at by another route. The 
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Canadian historian is especially faced with this conundrum: What 
is Canada? What is it he is to describe? Is he to confine himself 
to the English in the Maritime Provinces, to the French upon the 
St. Lawrence, to the Loyalists in Upper Canada, or can he bring 
a multitude of diverse phenomena under some general head? Can 
there be any such thing as Canadian history? Some of us have 
described economic activities that went on in the past in or about 
a certain geographical area now called the Dominion of Canada. 
These activities as often as not have been carried on by persons 
who have had only a fortuitous connection with the area. They 
have ransacked a region of natural wealth and have disappeared, 
leaving not a wrack behind. Their activities in a sense are the 
stuff of Canadian history in much the same way as were the acti- 
vities of palm-oil traders on the Niger, who came one day and went 
the next—part of the history of the aborigines of that country. 
An area and its exploitation may be described, and that is a useful, 
if humble, task, but it is questionable if such description is history 
in the deepest sense. I certainly do not minimize the splendid 
accomplishments of my colleagues, who, individually and collec- 
tively, have achieved great things, especially in this last genera- 
tion, but we must recognize that however able or sincere our efforts, 
we are not in a position to write great—and perhaps not even, 
real—history, and that because we stand at the beginning of an 
evolution rather than some distance along its course. What we 
write is not the sort of thing that the Canadian people (if there is 
one) feels in its bones. The Armada and Shakespeare and William 
Pitt, Saint Louis, Joan of Arc, the Marseillaise, are history, the 
stuff of life itself, the food great peoples live on. Our exercises in 
the description of times past, on the other hand, are in essence 
efforts to supply a history to a country that as yet has not got one, 
a kind of ready-made history, awaiting the arrival of a people to 
purchase it. 

The objection that will be made to this statement is that writ- 
ing of the type referred to is an act of scholarship and that scholar- 
ship is its own justification. Scholarship for whom, it may be 
asked? The audience for the kind of books most of us write is a very 
small one. They will be read by few persons indeed not interested 
in the Canadian scene. The audience must of necessity be that 
small group that can see in this geographical area so described its 
own home for the future (for very few of us can claim it for any 
length of time in the past). Canadian history in its:deep and true 
sense is still to be written, must await writing indeed until there 
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have been generations live and die here who have loved and suf- 
fered and triumphed together. Meanwhile the economic historian 
(still more the economist) is like the man who cuts the grass or 
cleans the windows: he performs meritorious but somewhat ex- 
ternal services, and he certainly does not get into the life of the 
family. One wonders sometimes, indeed, if there is any family in 
this Canadian house, or whether it is not just a hotel. If it is, one 
economic historian, at any rate, is about ready to stop cleaning 
windows. If he (and I imagine, others) keep on, it is because 
writing what we call Canadian history is an act of faith. Thus, we 
come by another way to the essential truth that Canadian writing 
must be for Canadians (or Australian for Australians, for that 
matter, or all except the widest and greatest, even in the relatively 
narrow sphere of the social sciences, for the people out of whom it 
grows), and for that relatively small group among Canadians who 
are interested not only in what has taken place and is taking place 
but also in what is about to take place. 

This small group is both passive and active. It provides the 
circle of readers for which its members write. It observes and 
records. It does more. It creates the scene and it creates the 
audience. It therefore seems to me that the social scientist in 
Canada must be more than a mere observer and recorder. He must 
be more than a mere scientist. He isa member of a group of work- 
men engaged in a common project. He must be to some extent an 
artist. Social science in Canada, in other words, is not so much 
like physical science as it is like medical science, both an art and a 
science. The social scientist will have something to do with creat- 
ing and affecting society as well as with describing it. 

If he refuses duty, he will probably be put aside as a class-room 
relic, for there will be little place for the mere academic monk in 
the strenuous future that is on all of us. We social scientists will 
be extremely lucky if we manage to keep our footholds at all. In 
the past a relatively stable world has permitted a certain detach- 
ment in many spheres of life. We have been able to indulge in the 
luxuries of free discussion and academic argument because there 
has been a certain amount of elbow room in society. Spacious 
periods in history permit learning and culture to flourish for their 
own sake: civilization wears them, as it were, like jewels in its hair. 
But in such periods, these marks of civilization easily degenerate 
and become the selfish retreats of persons attracted by them. Then 
sets in the last stage of liberalism, where social utility breaks down 
into mere individual selfishness, as in Renaissance Italy, or pos- 
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sibly this last decade or two here in the west. From these lax 
periods society purges itself by another wave of Puritanism that 
restores the vigour of the academic disciplines in restoring their 
social utility. 

It may be that we are confronting such a period now. It is 
unlikely that there will be much room for ceremonious debate in 
the storm up ahead. The call will be for action and there will be 
a high differential against mere reflection. A still heavier duty 
will therefore be imposed on the social scientist, who at one and the 
same time will have to supply most of the philosophy that arises 
out of reflection and constitute himself a man of deeds. If he 
abandons his post, there will be plenty of people ready to take over 
and ‘‘run the show” and he will end up as a person of small account. 
He may be content to sit and watch society go by but it will get so 
far past him that his observations will not have much value. 


Ill 


The social scientist in the world about to be will have to have 
his position thought out very carefully. He will have to have his 
own ideas about the kind of world he would like to see come into 
existence and he will have to be very clear as to the kind of job he 
is doing, both in his writing and in his teaching. The first thing a 
new order does in seeking toestablish itself is to try to get hold of the 
schools and universities: per contra, an old order tries to maintain 
itself by tightening its control of them. Our teaching will undoubt- 
edly be affected by the new world, just as we shall: the new world 
will change us, because we will be part of it, and it will change our 
teaching. It will not necessarily do this by coercion, though that 
possibility is not to be rejected, and it will certainly arise if we get 
too far out of step with the world around us. We shall therefore 
have to learn how to make reasonable compromise, which means 
that we shall have to know very definitely what we are doing in 
our class rooms. 

Few subjects seem to be less debated among academics than 
the objects they have in view. Some have the comfortable view 
that there is certain traditional knowledge to be handed on. Others 
take refuge in ‘‘scholarship,”’ though they do not appear to be very 
certain of the meaning of that term. Some equate it with this 
traditional knowledge, others with ‘‘culture,’’ others with “‘widen- 
ing the bounds of knowledge”’ or ‘‘productive scholarship,”’ as the 
Americans term it. Nearly everyone either gets uncomfortable or 
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indignant if the awkward question ‘“‘why?”’ is put. Yet in an atmos- 
phere of increasing pressure that word is going to be put. So it 
is necessary for us to try and decide what we are doing in our class 
rooms. 

There was a time when the schools of the land, of this gauche, 
democratic country, were trying to make ‘‘gentlemen,’’—the Rev. 
John Strachan’s at Cornwall, for example. That effort has had its 
retribution: the few ‘‘gentlemen’’ that remain are rather divorced 
from our realities. Somewhat later on, when the first waves of 
democracy were washing in, students were being trained ‘‘to 
think.’”’ (They still are, without any startling degree of success.) 
Then, as we began to get a little leisure in the prosperity of the 
period before the last war, students were being steeped in ‘‘cul- 
ture,” which meant that they were acquiring affable men-of-the- 
world manners, the ability to talk pleasantly on a variety of inter- 
esting topics, to pose as epicures of literature and art. The ques- 
tion was not asked ‘‘whose culture are they being steeped in?”’ It 
was certainly not our own for we did not possess any of conse- 
quence. That pre-war generation was being immersed in the 
generalized culture of western Europe, which to it was remote and 
somewhat artificial. Its training was generous and “liberal” in 
the best sense, as I can testify, but it was not exactly the training 
for young Canadians who had to meet the problems of their own 
time and place. 

Since the last war our universities have moved immeasurable 
distances. The old ideas remain here and there but the shallow 
exoticism of pre-war days has largely passed. In the social sci- 
ences at least, and probably in some of the other disciplines too, 
the student is being brought squarely up to the problems, past and 
present, of his own world. That world may be somewhat narrow. 
Canada is a secondary and second-rate country without much 
depth of experience: everyone admits that—too freely, sometimes. 
But that narrow world is ourown. We have got to understand it 
well first, before we can get to grips with the realities of larger 
worlds, and we have still quite a long distance to go before we do 
understand it. For example, all the efforts of our scholarship, 
based as they are mainly on the Canadian scene, have as yet hardly 
begun to dissipate the mists of colonialism. Almost as I write these 
words, a senior student tells me that he would rather be governed 
by ‘‘Britain”’ than by ‘‘Canadian politicians.’’ Asked to analyse 
the concept ‘‘Britain,’’ he decides that it could not possibly include 
‘“‘Hore-Belisha,”’ that in fact at the moment it consists of the con- 
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cept “Churchill.”” In other words, he is completely hazy about the 
nature of the world he lives in and of our own institutions. There 
are thousands like him. 

This is no argument for parochialism: the point simply is that 
there can be no true learning, no truth of any sort in the deepest 
sense, if the foundations are false. And the foundations are false 
when they are unreal, when they give us an untrue picture of the 
world we live in, that is, when the material we study is related in 
some artificial or fortuitous way to our own experience, which in 
the case of our students, happens to be their life here in Canada. 

It would therefore seem to me that the class-room objective of 
the social scientist must simply be that of making clear to the 
student the kind of world he lives in, so that he may feel at home 
in it and may make his adjustments with it—and it is to be hoped, 
may help in the process of adjusting it. Since there is so much 
difference of opinion about the nature of the world, this may be 
begging the question, though as a matter of fact among social 
scientists in Canada there is not a great deal of fundamental dif- 
ference of opinion: there are many shades of opinion, but few 
irreconcilable differences. We all have an idea of the kind of world 
we would like to have; and most of us have some ideas about the 
kind of world we are likely to get. 

Unless we regard ourselves as a class of people of absolutely no 
significance, who can have no effect upon society and owe no duty 
to it (and surely few of us would go that far), we must have some 
interest in bringing about the future we desire. In other words, 
by a third route we come back to the conviction that the social 
scientist in these pregnant days and in this malleable society of 
ours, cannot, if he is to exist, be a mere spectator, a mere dissector 
of society: he must also be a formative agent in society. He can- 
not, if he would, be a mere passenger on board ship. He must 
stand his watch on the bridge and help with the navigation—help 
lay out the course, which means that he must know where he wants 
to go. That task is laid on him: it is laid both on his pen and on 
his voice. 


He will have to perform it as his conscience directs but he will 
refuse it at his peril. 


A. R. M. LOWER 
United College, Winnipeg. 








THE JOURNALIST IN CANADIAN POLITICS 
A RETROSPECT 


"THERE is a widespread impression that the journalist has 
exerted a profound influence in Canadian politics; and for 
this view there is some justification. The prime mover in the 
Rebellion of 1837 in Upper Canada was a journalist named 
William Lyon Mackenzie; and the leader of the reform movement 
in Nova Scotia at the same time was another journalist, Joseph 
Howe. Of the Prime Ministers of United Canada after the dawn 
of responsible government, two, Francis Hincks and George 
Brown, were newspaper editors. D’Arcy McGee, the man who 
did more than anyone else to create and foster in Canadians the 
national spirit that helped to bring about Confederation, was 
also a journalist; and among the ‘“‘Fathers of Confederation’ who 
attended the Quebec Conference of 1864 there were no fewer than 
five journalists, George Brown, D’Arcy McGee, William 
McDougall, Jonathan McCully, and Peter Mitchell. After Con- 
federation, at least one Prime Minister of Canada, Sir Mackenzie 
Bowell, was a newspaperman; and two others, Alexander Macken- 
zie and Sir Wilfrid Laurier, had served an apprenticeship in 
journalism. Several journalists have become provincial Prime 
Ministers, such as William Annand and W. S. Fielding in Nova 
Scotia and John Robson in British Columbia; a number ave 
attained Cabinet rank in the Dominion, such as J. E. Cauchon, 
Israel Tarte, Frank Oliver, W. S. Fielding, George P. Graham, 
and Fernand Rinfret; and others who have not held Cabinet 
office have yet played an important part in Parliament, su 4 as 
T. W. Anglin, Nicholas Flood Davin, Henri Bourassa, John Ross 
Robertson, and W. F. Maclean, to mention only a few. 

These are impressive names; and they suggest that the 
journalist has not been without a notable influence in Canadian 
political life. But it is clear that this influence may easily be 
exaggerated; for it would be easy to pick out, among those who 
have been Prime Ministers and members of the Cabinet, both in 
the Dominion and in the provinces, a list of lawyers (for example) 
which would put the list of journalists completely in the shade. 
Sir John Macdonald, Sir Oliver Mowat, Edward Blake, Sir John 
Abbott, Sir John Thompson, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Sir Robert 
Borden, Arthur Meighen, G. Howard Ferguson, and R. B. 
Bennett were, or are, all lawyers. One could pick out a list of 
physicians in Canadian politics, from Sir Etienne Taché and Sir 
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Charles Tupper down to Dr. Manion, that would be hardly less 
impressive than that of the journalists. It is, moreover, worthy 
of note that in recent Canadian Cabinets there has been a com- 
parative paucity of journalists: many of the most outstanding 
journalists of more recent times, such as Sir John Willison, Lord 
Atholstan, and J. W. Dafoe, have not been in Parliament at all. 

These facts serve to indicate that it may be worth while to 
attempt to estimate the influence of the journalist at various 
periods of Canadian history. It will not be expected, of course, 
that an exact estimate may be arrived at, since political influence 
is not capable of mathematical computation. But it may be 
possible to arrive at a comparative estimate of the influence of 
the journalist at different periods, and thus to contribute a foot- 
note to the history of Canadian journalism.' 

It would not need much ingenuity to prove that the first 
journalists in British North America had very little influence of 
any sort. They were in most cases established under government 
auspices, and depended mainly on government advertising and 
patronage for their support. The circulation of their newspapers 
was pitifully small: in 1824 it was asserted by William Lyon 
Mackenzie that only one of the newspapers in Upper Canada, 
apart from his Colonial Advocate, had a circulation exceeding 400 
copies. Almost all of the early journalists were desperately poor, 
andi found it difficult to earn a livelihood. John Bushell, who 
founded in 1752 the Halifax Gazette, the pioneer of all Canadian 
newspapers, was able to make ends meet only by employing his 
daughter Elizabeth as his typesetter; and his successor, Anthony 
Hetoy, was compelled—so the story goes—to bolster his pre- 
carious finances by marrying, firstly, a negress with money, and 
secondly, an heiress who had attained the age of ninety-six years. 

1There is need for an adequate history of Canadian journalism. The volume 
entitled A History of Canadian Journalism, published by ‘‘members of the Canadian 
Press Association’’ in Toronto in 1908, is not what its title would lead one to expect, 
but is little more than a history of the Canadian Press Association. There is a sketch 
of the history of Canadian journalism by E. B. Biggar in the Canadian Newspaper 
Directory for 1893; but this is merely a sketch, and a pretty fragmentary one at that. 
There is also a good deal about the history of journalism in Mr. Agidius Fauteux’s 
admirable ioiution of Printing into Canada (Montreal, 1930); though this deals 
only with the beginnings of journalism. On the other hand, a good deal of spadework 
has been done on the history of journalism in some of the provinces—some of which 
has appeared in the CANADIAN HisToRICAL REVIEW. Attention may be called to the 
present writer’s The Periodical Literature of Upper Cauada (C.H.R., 1932), to Dr. 
J. J. Talman’s The Newspapers of Upper Canada a Century Ago (C.H.R., 1938), and 
to Mr. J. S. Martell’s The Press in the Maritime Provinces in the 1830's (C.H.R., 1938). 
There is also a valuable chapter on ‘‘Journalism in Ontario” in The Province of Ontario, 


a History, by J. E. Middleton and F. Landon (4 vols., Toronto, 1927); and a good 
deal of information may be derived from numerous other local histories. 
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Many of the early journalists were practical printers (at least 
one of them, Francis Collins, the editor of the Canadian Freeman 
of York, Upper Canada, was in the habit of composing his 
editorials in type); and many of them acted, not only as their 
own printers, but also as their own advertising agents and delivery 
boys. The mortality among early newspapers in Canada was 
terrific. It is an interesting and well-established fact that when, 
in 1826, some young bloods of the ‘‘Family Compact”’ broke up 
William Lyon Mackenzie’s printing press and threw his type into 
Toronto harbour, Mackenzie was on the verge of bankruptcy; 
and only the substantial damages he obtained in the courts 
enabled him to continue his journalistic career. 

As long as a newspaper was published under government 
auspices, its editor was liable to instant dismissal. In this respect 
the early history of the Upper Canada Gazette is instructive. The 
first printer and editor of the Upper Canada Gazette was Louis 
Roy, a French Canadian who had been employed in the printing- 
office of Samuel Neilson at Quebec, and who had been borrowed 
by Colonel John Graves Simcoe when it had been decided to 
establish a newspaper under government auspices in Newark 
(Niagara-on-the-Lake) in the spring of 1793. Louis Roy held his 
job only until the autumn of 1794, perhaps because, as Nirs. 
Simcoe observed in her journal, under date of April 18, 1793, “‘he 
cannot write good English.” He was succeeded, after a brief 
interval, by Gideon Tiffany, who came from the United States, 
and who lasted only until 1797, apparently because he did not 
come up to the government’s ideal of ‘‘a loyal and respectable 
printer.”’ The editorship of the Gazette was then taken over by 
a United Empire Loyalist, Colonel Titus Geer Simons, who 
removed it to York (Toronto); and in 1799 he and his printer, 
William Waters, were designated ‘‘Printers to the King’s Most 
Excellent Majesty.’ But, as Mr. A®gidius Fauteux remarks in 
this connection, in his admirable treatise on The Introduction of 
Printing into Canada, “‘it is but a short distance from the Capitol 
to the Tarpeian Rock.’’ In 1801 a member of the Legislative 
Council complained of an article in the Gazette which, he said, 
was calculated to injure him; and the King’s Printers were 
promptly dismissed from office. John Bennett, who succeeded 
them, had, like Louis Roy, learnt the art of printing in the Neilson 
printing-shop in Quebec; and his printing was far superior to 
that of his predecessors. But he fell foul of the government over 
his printing charges, and in 1807 he was either discharged from 
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office or resigned. From 1807 to 1816 the Gazelte, renamed the 
York Gazette, was published by one John Cameron, with the 
exception of an interval during the War of 1812; and in 1817, on 
John Cameron’s death, the Gazette passed under the editorship 
of Dr. Robert Charles Horne, a protégé of the ‘‘Family Compact.” 
But in 1821 Dr. Horne got into trouble with the Legislative 
Assembly over a report of its debates; and shortly afterwards he 
resigned from office. Charles Fothergill, who succeeded him, was 
a man of good family, good ability, and good education; and he 
is remembered today as one of the first naturalists in the province. 
But he developed liberal or “‘reform’’ ideas; and three years had 
hardly elapsed before he was summarily dismissed. Robert 
Stanton, who followed him in 1826, continued as editor and 
printer of the Gazette until 1843; but this was only because he 
realized that the Gazette was an official publication of the govern- 
ment, like the Canada Gazette of today, and that he was virtually 
a civil servant. Uneasy lay the head of the King’s Printer in 
Upper Canada. 

The lot of the independent journalist in those days was even 
less happy. Fleury Mesplet, who founded the Montreal Gazette 
in 1778, had barely completed one year of journalism when, 
because of comparatively mild attacks on the government, he 
found himself condemned to spend the next three years in the 
common jail; and when he died in 1794, he was overwhelmed 
with debts. Joseph Willcocks, the first journalist-politician in 
Upper Canada, who published the Upper Canada Guardian from 
1807 to 1812, was imprisoned by warrant of the speaker of the 
Legislative Assembly in 1808 for ‘‘false, slanderous, and highly 
derogatory’’ statements about the members of the Assembly; and 
in the War of 1812 he went over to the Americans, and died 
fighting in the uniform of a colonel in the United States army 
at the siege of Fort Erie in 1814. Bartimus Ferguson, the editor 
of the Niagara Spectator, who published Robert Gourlay’s ‘‘false, 
malicious, and seditious libels’’ against the government and 
legislature of Upper Canada, was sentenced to pay a fine of £50, 
to suffer imprisonment for eighteen months, to stand for four 
hours a day during the first month in the public pillory, and to 
remain in prison until the fine was paid and security given. On 
Ferguson’s making an humble submission, part of this savage 
sentence, including the pillory, was remitted; and he was released 
after seven months’ imprisonment; but he never succeeded in re- 
establishing himself in journalism, though he was connected with 
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one or two short-lived enterprises ten years later, and when he 
died in 1832 his death took place in the General Hospital in 
York. To die in hospital in Canada at that time was a fate that 
seldom befell any but the homeless. 

It is clear that the early journalists in Canada did not come 
out of the top drawer of society. It is also remarkable that many 
of them were very young men. When William Brown founded 
the Gazette de Québec in 1764, he was not more than twenty- 
seven years of age; and when Fleury Mesplet established himself 
in Montreal in 1776 he was about thirty years of age. We do 
not know the age of Louis Roy when he came to Upper Canada 
in 1793, but he was still, apparently, a young man; and the age 
of his successor, Gideon Tiffany, may be gauged from the fact 
in 1853 (nearly sixty years later) William Lyon Mackenzie 
reported him as still living on his farm in Middlesex County, 
Canada West. Stephen Miles, the founder of the Kingston 
Gazette, the first newspaper in Kingston, Ontario, was actually 
under age when the paper was launched; and Bartimus Ferguson, 
when he assumed the editorship of the Niagara Spectator in 1817, 
was only twenty-five years of age. William Lyon Mackenzie 
was still in his twenties when he founded the Colonial Advocate 
in 1824; and Francis Collins was only twenty-four years of age 
when he established at York (Toronto) the Canadian Freeman. 
It was not to be expected that journalists who laboured under 
the triple handicap of poverty, social inferiority, and youth, 
would influence profoundly the course of politics. 

The second generation of journalists in British North America, 
however, as was natural, exerted more influence than the first. 
Joseph Howe, the son of the founder of the Halifax Weekly 
Chronicle, became a dominating figure in the politics of Nova 
Scotia for nearly half a century, though how much of his influence 
was due to his personality and his oratory must remain a question; 
and John Neilson, the nephew of William Brown, and the younger 
brother of Samuel Neilson, was an important influence in the 
politics of Lower Canada also for nearly half a century. In the 
agitations preceding the Rebellion of 1837, some of Louis Joseph 
Papineau’s journalistic lieutenants in Lower Canada, such as 
Jocelyn Waller, E. B. O’Callaghan, Daniel Tracey, and Etienne 
Parent, played an influential part; and in Upper Canada, journal- 
ists such as William Lyon Mackenzie, Dr. W. J. O’Grady, and 
‘““General’’ Donald McLeod played a similar part—though it is 
perhaps open to question whether William Lyon Mackenzie's 
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undoubted influence in the province was due primarily to his 
journalistic efforts or to his career as a member of the legislature 
and to his visits to the back concessions as an organizer of revolt. 
That the ‘“‘Reform’’ journalists of Upper Canada did, however, 
exercise a considerable influence is suggested by the fact that 
after 1837 a clean sweep was made by the Tories of ‘“‘Reform’”’ 
newspapers in the province, some of them—such as Donald 
McLeod’s Grenville Gazette—having been wiped out by hostile 
mobs. 

That the influence of the journalists in bringing about the 
Rebellion of 1837 may be exaggerated is, nevertheless, obvious 
from the fact that when Lord Durham came to write, after the 
rebellion, his famous Report on the Affairs of British North America, 
in which he analysed in great detail the causes of the revolt, he 
made no reference to journalists or newspapers, except to remark 
about the French Canadians that ‘‘their newspapers are mostly 
written by natives of France.’’ Certainly, in the eyes of Lord 
Durham, the journalist did not loom very large as an influence 
in politics. 

It was only with the advent of responsible government in the 
middle of the nineteenth century that the golden age of the 
journalist dawned in Canada, just as the golden age of the 
journalist in the United States came with the triumph of 
Jacksonian democracy. The Canadian people, entrusted with the 
complete control of their domestic affairs, turned to the journalists 
for guidance; and the result was seen in the rise to prominence 
in the public eye of a number of journalist-politicians, such as 
Francis Hincks, George Brown, William McDougall, Thomas 
D’Arcy McGee, and Michael Hamilton Foley, as well as in the 
return to importance of such pre-rebellion journalists as William 
Lyon Mackenzie. Hincks became Prime Minister of United 
Canada from 1851 to 1854, and many years later, in 1869, was 
drafted into the first government of the new Dominion of Canada 
as Finance Minister; Brown became head of the short-lived 
Brown-Dorion administration of 1858; Foley was a member of 
three successive administrations between 1858 and 1864; McGee 
was a member of two governments between 1862 and 1867; and 
William Lyon Mackenzie, though he continued an Ishmaelite in 
politics, exerted an influence greater than has generally been 
imagined. An interesting illustration of the importance of the 
journalist at this period is to be found in the career of John 
Sheridan Hogan, the editor of the British Colonist in Toronto. 
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From newsboy he graduated to printer, and from printer to 
journalist; and in 1857 he was elected to Parliament. As editor 
of the British Colonist, he was considered to be in the Parliament 
of 1857, with D’Arcy McGee and Oliver Mowat, one of the three 
coming men among the back-benchers. Only his untimely death, 
at the hand of bandits, in 1859, cut short a promising career; 
and the mystery surrounding his murder made it one of the 
causes célébres of Canadian history. 

One is tempted to cite also the case of Thomas D’Arcy McGee 
as an illustration of the influence of the journalist. If anyone 
was the Mazzini of the movement toward Canadian national 
unity, it was McGee. He it was, in the language of the founder 
of the “Canada First’’ party, who ‘breathed into our New 
Dominion the spirit of a proud self-reliance, and first taught 
Canadians to respect themselves.’’ An Irish nationalist, he 
merely transferred to Canada, when he became a Canadian, the 
nationalist aspirations he had learnt at his mother’s knee. But 
it is a question whether McGee's influence was not primarily due 
to his oratory rather than to his journalism. It is true that it 
was in his newspaper, significantly named the New Era, that he 
struck out the phrase, ‘““The new nationality,’’ which gained a 
wide currency in the years preceding Confederation; but it was 
his silver tongue rather than his editorial pen that gave him his 
chief influence. The New Era was a short-lived newspaper which 
circulated chiefly among Irish Catholics in Montreal. 

The outstanding example of the influence of the journalist in 
politics at this time, and indeed for many years afterwards, was 
George Brown. As a journalist, he started from scratch. A 
native of Scotland, he came to America with his father when a 
youth of only nineteen years, and to Canada when only twenty- 
four. In Toronto he and his father began in 1843 the publication 
of a weekly religious newspaper named the Banner, which was 
intended to circulate among the Presbyterians in Canada who 
sympathized with the Free Church party in the Scottish ‘Dis- 
ruption.”’ Because of the clean sweep that had been made of the 
Reform newspapers in Upper Canada at the time of the Rebellion 
of 1837, it was discerned by George Brown that there was a 
place in Toronto for a political journal that catered primarily to 
the same element in the population; and in 1844 he began publi- 
cation of the Toronto Globe, while his father continued for several 
years the publication of the Banner. From the first, thanks 
mainly to the energy of the tall, aggressive young editor, the 
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Globe was a success. First as a weekly, then as a bi-weekly, then 
as a tri-weekly, and finally as a daily newspaper, the Globe set 
a new pace in Canadian journalism; and before long it had earned 
for itself a political influence in the upper province such as no 
other journal has ever possessed. It came to be known, in fact, 
as ‘‘the Scotsman’s Bible.” 

Inevitably, perhaps, George Brown was drawn into politics. 
He was elected to the Parliament of United Canada in 1851; 
and he achieved such prominence in the ranks of the Reformers 
that in 1858 he was invited to form, with A. A. Dorion, the 
short-lived Brown-Dorion administration, which was compelled 
to resign after four days of office. When, in 1864, the “Great 
Coalition’’ was formed, with the object of bringing about Con- 
federation, Brown entered it as the chief representative of the 
Reform element in the upper province; and it was the willingness 
of himself and John A. Macdonald—bitter personal enemies—to 
sink their private differences that made Confederation possible. 
He was a prominent member of the Quebec Conference; but he 
resigned from the Canadian Cabinet in 1865, because of inability 
to work in harmony with Macdonald, and he was the chief 
architect of the revived Liberal party in 1867. Though defeated 
in the first general election of the new Dominion in 1867, he 
remained a power behind the scenes. He was undoubtedly the 
extra-parliamentary leader of the Liberals who drove from office 
in 1871 the first government of Ontario; and he was regarded as 
the power behind the Dominion government of Alexander 
Mackenzie in 1873-8. 

No more striking evidence of the influence of George Brown 
in Canadian affairs is to be found than that of one of his bitterest 
critics, Goldwin Smith. Not long after Goldwin Smith came to 
live in Toronto in 1871 he fell foul of the editor of the Globe; 
and when the Hon. Alexander Mackenzie's Life and Speeches of 
the Hon. George Brown appeared in 1882, Goldwin Smith paid his 
respects to the memory of George Brown in these words: 

Party organs are bad, though we must have them, so long as Party reigns: 
but far worse than any party organ is a journal which, under the mask of public 
censorship, serves the objects, backs the confederates, and traduces the enemies 
of individual ambition. Those who thwarted Mr. Brown’s will, or incurred his 
enmity, were not merely assailed with the abuse which is bandied in our party 
frays, and often shows more heat than malice; they were systematically hunted 
down. Misrepresentation and distortion were employed constantly and without 
scruple to hold them up not only to political but to social and personal odium, 
If they were journalists, all the rules and privileges of the Press were disregarded 
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in the determination to destroy them. No journal ever did more to poison the 
heart of society; the most virulent of party organs, the most scandalous of society 
papers, would not have wrought practically so much harm. Thanks to the ability 
with which the Globe was managed, and to the failure of its rivals, there arose a 
literary despotism which struck without mercy, while a train of parasites seconded 
its blows, and its victims were utterly defenceless. Few men were bold enough, 
or sufficiently independent in circumstances, willingly to brave the tiger. The 
commercial world and the banks cowered with the rest. The power of representa- 
tion and suppression possessed by a leading newspaper is as formidable as that 
of its editorials; and Mr. Mackenzie is fully warranted in saying that public men 
were made, and he might have added unmade, by the Globe.? 


Other evidence of the influence of the journalist at this period 
is not wanting. Sir John Macdonald was so embarrassed by the 
lack of a government newspaper in Toronto in 1872 that he 
arranged for the launching of the Toronto Mail in that year, 
with T. C. Patteson, an Etonian and an Oxonian, as editor; and 
the Mail, under Patteson’s trenchant editorship, later actually 
led the way for the Conservatives in the election of 1878. As 
Nicholas Flood Davin testified, ““The policy of protectionism 
was .. . advocated in the Mail before Sir John Macdonald took 
it up heartily.’’ Patteson did not have the weight in the Con- 


servative party that George Brown had in the Liberal; and he 
withdrew from journalism in 1879, to become postmaster of 
Toronto. But while editor of the Mail he was very close to Sir 


John Macdonald, and had a decided influence on Conservative 
policy. 

The partisan malignity with which George Brown and his 
journalistic contemporaries treated their political enemies— 
reflecting, of course, the bitterness which was prevalent in Cana- 
dian political life at that time—brought about a natural revul- 
sion; and after George Brown’s death in 1880, no outstanding 
journalist appeared for some time above the horizon of Canadian 
politics. Gordon Brown, who succeeded his brother as managing 
editor of the Globe, made but a slight impress on Canadian public 
life; and it was not until the elections of 1896 that there emerged 
on the scene two journalists who exerted again a decisive influence 
on public affairs. These were Israel Tarte and J. S. (later Sir 
John) Willison. Tarte, the son of an habitant, had been for twenty 
years the editor of L’Evénement of Quebec; and Willison, the son 
of an Ontario farmer, became in 1890 editor of the Toronto Globe. 
It was Tarte, with his profound knowledge of the mind of the 
habitant, and Willison, with his clear judgment of political issues, 


2The Bystander, Jan., 1883, pp. 77-8. 
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who persuaded Laurier in 1896 to come out from behind ‘“‘the 
lines of Torres Vedras’’ and to declare for the principle of pro- 
vincial autonomy in regard to the issue of separate schools in 
Manitoba, thus defying the Roman Catholic hierarchy in French 
Canada. Tarte proved to be right in believing that Jean Baptiste 
would vote for a French-Canadian Prime Minister even against 
the bishops; and Willison proved to be right in believing that 
even in Orange Ontario the voters would prefer the principle of 
provincial rights to the principle of coercion. The victory of 
1896 was Laurier’s; but Laurier could hardly have won it had 
it not been for the wise advice and courageous support of Tarte 
and Willison. 

It was a sign of the times, however, and an evidence of the 
decline of the journalist as a dominating factor in public affairs, 
that before many years had elapsed Laurier parted company 
with both Tarte and Willison. In 1902 Tarte attempted to 
commit the Laurier government to a policy of high protection, 
and was promptly dismissed by Laurier from the Cabinet; and 
in the same year Willison resigned his position as editor of the 
Globe, and embarked on the enterprise of publishing, with the 
backing of J. W. (later Sir Joseph) Flavelle, an independent 
newspaper in the Toronto News. Willison had had from the 
beginning, as editor of the Globe, the idea of keeping his news 
columns free from political bias, so that ‘“‘Conservative readers 
of the Globe should not require to go elsewhere for the speeches 
of their leader’’; and in later life he expressed the view that this 
was his ‘‘best contribution to Canadian journalism.’’ This idea 
of independent journalism he endeavoured to put into effect in 
the News; but evidently the Canadian public was not yet ready 
for independent and impartial journalism, or was not ready to 
believe that it was independent and impartial, for in 1910 the 
Toronto News was compelled to suspend publication. Willison, 
who was one of the most admirable journalists Canada has ever 
produced, then became merely the Canadian correspondent of 
The Times; and while he continued to exert an influence, he 
never regained the power he had enjoyed in his earlier days as 
editor of the Globe. 

In the years preceding the Great War, Henri Bourassa, the 
grandson of Louis Joseph Papineau, achieved, as editor of Le 
Devoir, a commanding influence in French Canada; and French- 
Canadian nationalism owes, even today, much to his eloquent 
and vigorous advocacy. He is, in fact, almost the last of the 
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great journalists who have made history. During the same 
period, the Reverend J. A. Macdonald, editor of the Toronto 
Globe from 1902 to 1916, became an influential figure in Canadian 
politics. Other names occur to one. Hugh Graham (later Lord 
Atholstan), the proprietor of the Montreal Star, achieved a great 
financial success, and in various ways exerted an influence on the 
course of affairs. J. W. Dafoe, the editor of the Winnipeg 
Free Press, has become a national figure, and he too has made 
his influence felt. George McCullagh, a young stock-broker, 
created a sensation when he brought about in 1937, with the 
assistance of his friend W. H. Wright, a mining millionaire, a 
merger of the Globe and the Mail and Empire in Toronto, under the 
name of the Globe and Mail; and it may be that he will still make 
a shining mark in public life. Certainly, there has been no greater 
romance in the history of Canadian journalism than the story of 
how George McCullagh, with the optimism of youth, enlisted the 
support of ‘‘Bill’’ Wright, the plain and simple patriot who had 
fought as a private soldier in two wars of the Empire, and had 
between times “‘struck it rich’’ in the mines of northern Ontario; 
and how the two of them embarked on a crusade for the better- 
ment of Canadian public life. 

It must be confessed, however, that the tide has for some 
time been running strongly against the journalist in politics. It 
is a startling fact that there was not one journalist included in 
the Bennett Cabinet of 1930-5; nor is there a journalist in the 
present government of Mr. Mackenzie King. Even in the pro- 
vincial Cabinets there is a significant scarcity of newspapermen. 
It does not appear, moreover, that the journalist has the dominat- 
ing influence with the electors that he once had. Frequently 
candidates are elected to the Dominion Parliament or to the 
provincial legislatures without any newspaper support whatever; 
and in the mayoralty elections in Toronto in 1940 a candidate 
who was bitterly opposed by all the newspapers polled nearly 
half the total vote. That the journalist is today without con- 
siderable influence in political life in Canada, it would be futile 
to assert; but it is obvious that this influence is less than it was 
in the days when public men were ‘“‘made”’ and ‘‘unmade”’ by 
the editor of the Toronto Globe. 

The reasons for this decline in the influence of the journalist 
in Canadian politics may well be left to the historian of the 
future to determine. 


W. S. WALLACE 


The University of Toronto Library. 


THE ORIGIN OF FREE PORTS IN BRITISH NORTH 
AMERICA 


WITH the establishment of free ports in the latter half of the 

eighteenth century, one phase of British colonial policy may 
be said to have completed a full circle. In the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries, the principle of colonial monopoly existed, 
but its application was flexible and varied according to circum- 
stances. The charters granted to the founders of Virginia, for 
example, permitted the planters to carry on a direct trade with 
foreign states, and as early as 1620, colonial tobacco warehouses 
had been set up in Middleburg and Flushing. The rigid restriction 
of colonial trade came only with the famous Cromwellian statute 
of 1650, which confined the import and export trade of the colonies 
exclusively to British or colonial-built ships. This Act laid the 
foundations of the Old Colonial System, and it was supplemented 
by additional Navigation Acts in 1660 and 1663. The system of 
trade-control provided by these Acts remained intact for more than 
a century, and in the case of the British North American colonies, 
it was not substantially relaxed until twenty-five years after the 
American Revolution. 

The decision to establish free ports in the British Empire repre- 
sented a significant modification of the principle of 1650. Asa 
landmark in the history of British colonial policy, the innovation 
may be compared with the decision of the British government to 
keep Canada rather than Guadaloupe in 1762. The first West 
Indies Free Port Act of 1766? was intended as a means of obtaining 
wider markets for British goods, and it demonstrated, as did the 
choice of Canada in 1762, that English industry had outgrown the 
bounds of the old colonial empire and must henceforth rely on the 
acquisition of new markets and of fresh sources of raw materials. 
The object of the Act of 1766 was the South American market, and 
under the new scheme, Jamaica and Trinidad, in return for British 
manufactures, received Spanish gold, silver, livestock, and slaves.’ 

These West Indies free ports were not such, however, in the 
accepted European sense, namely, warehousing depots or free cities. 
They were, rather, entrep6ts for advancing the British export trade 
in the forbidden territories of the Spanish Indies. Without such 

1J. R. McCulloch, A Dictionary, Practical, Theoretical and Historical, of Commerce and 
ee new ed. by H. G. Reid (London, 1869), 348. 


sHelen T. Manning, British Colonial Government after the American Revolution, 1782- 
1820 (New Haven, 1933), 275. 
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strategically situated colonial ports which tempted the Spaniard, 
and later the American, to defy his own laws, the expansion of 
British trade would have been hindered. The object of the free 
ports was to maintain a policy of market expansion in harmony 
with British industrial progress at home. In other words, the 
introduction of the free ports system must not be interpreted as a 
blow at the principle of monopoly. The basis of the British Navi- 
gation System was still monopoly of colonial trade; but where new 
markets or new sources of raw materials were urgently needed, a 
policy of partial concession to foreign shipping might be substi- 
tuted for one of complete exclusion. 

Although the American Revolution eventually hastened the 
trend towards freer trade, the expansion of the free port system 
was delayed for a time as a result of widespread opposition to any 
policy favouring the late enemy. Lord Sheffield’s frantic cam- 
paign to preserve the Navigation Law was an attempt to make the 
Old Colonial System work without the assistance of the United 
States; and he and his adherents fought hard to save the policy of 
imperial monopoly. They declared that the re-establishment of 
free ports would mean the gift of the West Indies trade to the 
former American colonies at a time when Great Britain more than 
ever needed to preserve her imperial advantages.‘ Largely as a 
result of this campaign, the Pitt policy of commercial co-operation 
was abandoned. American vessels were allowed to enter British 
home ports, but they were not permitted to trade with the colonies. 
Emergency powers allowed the governors of the British American 
colonies to import American natural produce in times of stress, but 
such trade was confined to British bottoms, and in 1788 this gen- 
eral rule of monopoly was made permanent.® 

Nevertheless, efforts to re-open the free ports in the West Indies 
continued. Merchants, planters, and their London representatives 
appealed unceasingly to the Home government on the ground of 
local need and in the interests of wider imperial commerce. Their 
arguments were cogent, but it is probable that the British govern- 
ment was more impressed by the news that the French were plan- 
ning a scheme of free ports to win the Caribbean trade. In any 
event, a new British free port bill was finally passed in 1787,° and 
with certain amendments was extended and made perpetual in 

‘Lord Sheffield, Observations on the Commerce of the American States (London, 1783), 
257; L. J. Ragatz, The Fall of the Planter Class in the British Caribbean, 1763-1833 
(New York, 1928), 202. 


528 Geo. III, c. 6. 
627 Geo. III, c. 27; see Manning, British Colonial Government, 278. 
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1792.7 It designated four ports in Jamaica, one in Grenada, one 
in Dominica, and one in the Bahamas; but the trade was limited 
to the shipping of European sovereigns. It was still a main prin- 
ciple of British policy to prevent the United States from sharing 
in the West Indies carrying trade. 

On the whole, this limited experiment worked well. In 1790, 
the Board of Trade observed with satisfaction ‘“‘that the Trade for 
which these Freeports were especially opened, has progressively 
increased and is become an object of great National Importance.’’* 
Yet the attempt to exclude the United States was bound to fail. 
In theory, the principle of a self-contained empire remained, but 
in practice both the West Indies and British North America de- 
pended on the United States for food supply, and Great Britain 
came to rely more and more on the American market for her manu- 
factures. ‘No folly,’’ wrote Bryan Edwards in 1794, ‘‘can possibly 
exceed the notion that any measures pursued by Great Britain will 
prevent the American States from having, some time or other, a 
commercial intercourse with our West Indian territories on their 
own terms.”’ British shipping was not in a position to meet the 
irregular demands of the distant Sugar Islands for supply, and, 
after the outbreak of war with France in 1793, the governors were 
authorized to admit necessities, such as timber and food, in Ameri- 
can ships in times of acute emergency. In practice this turned out 
to be an annual procedure, a procedure which was finally regular- 
ized by the famous West India Free Port Act of 1805.° This Act 
differed little in essentials from the original measure of 1766, and 
its immediate success paved the way for the introduction of free 
ports into British North America. 

For some years, the merchants of the Maritimes had been cast- 
ing jealous eyes on the West Indies market. Their slender re- 
sources did not permit them to establish a thriving commerce, so 
that they were attracted by Sir Guy Carleton’s proposal in 1784 
that ‘‘two or three ports of Nova Scotia’ should be opened to 
attract raw materials from New England.’® By this means, the 
Maritimes’ ports might become the entrepéts for an indirect trade 
with the West Indies,—for example, Boston-Halifax-Jamaica, and 
return. British shipping would control the longer leg of the jour- 
ney, and direct American competition would be eliminated. In 
short, free ports would be the means of ousting the Americans from 
the West Indies trade. 
732 Geo. III, c. 37. 


8Public Record Office, Board of Trade, Series 5, vol. 6, Minutes of May 19, 1790. 
°45 Geo. III,c. 75. '°Board of Trade, Series 1, vol. 5, Minutes of March 16, 1784. 
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Late in 1784 plans were drawn up and forwarded to Richard 
Cumberland, the colonial agent for Nova Scotia. These provided 
for the establishment of a free port, preferably at Halifax (although 
Shelburne was also suggested),!! which should be open to the ves- 
sels of all nations for the importation of ‘‘such articles as do not 
interfere with the manufactures of Great Britain, and for the expor- 
tation of all such articles being the produce of the British West 
India Islands or manufactures of Great Britain or the West Indies 
in British bottoms.’’ The clause prohibiting the export of colonial 
produce and British manufactures save in British bottoms was, of 
course, an absurdity. Americans arriving with their cargoes would 
have been forced to sell for cash and at high prices in order to cover 
their return trip in ballast. They were not likely to respond to such 
one-sided treatment. For this reason, Cumberland was sceptical 
of the plan, and seemed unwilling to broach it. ‘‘So many restric- 
tions occur to me,”’ he wrote the Halifax merchants, ‘‘as necessary 
for the Salvation of your commerce and its defence against the 
monopolizing inroads of the Trade of the U.S. upon the presump- 
tion of a Free Port, that if these restrictions were to be laid upon 
the Port, it would be a contradiction in terms to call it Free for it 
could in no otherwise exist than as a Free Port in Fetters. . . .’’” 

This report dampened for a time the hopes of those merchants 
who envisaged Nova Scotia as a North American entrepét. But 
the scheme was not forgotten, and was revived in 1791, when the 
Americans began to place retaliatory duties on British shipping in 
a renewed effort to break the British West India monopoly.’ In 
1793, Cumberland was prevailed upon “‘to make humble suit for 
the establishment of a free port in some part of the province for 
foreign vessels to resort to under certain regulations.’ But noth- 
ing came of the move, and for the time being, the project of a free 
port was allowed to drop. 

It is likely that the West India Free Port Act of 1805 had much 
to do with reviving interest in the subject. At the same time, the 
failure on the part of the British government to achieve an accep- 
table commercial agreement with the United States (following the 
lapse of the non-permanent articles of Jay’s Treaty) had led to 


See Public Archives of Canada, Nova Scotia, A, vol. 106, p. 186, Captain Jadis to 
Nepean, Halifax, 1784. 

127bid., p. 100, Report (copy) to John Fillis and others, the Gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence at Halifax, Dec. 2, 1784. 

18See Public Archives of Nova Scotia, vol. 302, no. 20, Speaker of the House to 
Colonel Lawrence, Aug. 16, 1791. 

M4Board of Trade, Series 1, vol. 8, p. 69, Memorial to the Treasury, Feb. 19, 1793. 
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further tariff reprisals by the Republic against British shipping. 
Reply to this action seemed to involve either placing heavy 
duties on American tonnage and commodities entering the West 
Indies, or else facilitating their export through Nova Scotia in order 
to capture the longer portion of the carriage. The latter plan was 
obviously the more acceptable, since any punitive tariff on Ameri- 
can intercourse with the islands might have devastating conse- 
quences through the interruption of the regular food supply.” A 
free port scheme would involve no such dangers. Furthermore, 
the establishment of colonial free ports would mean that the Ameri- 
can Atlantic ports would lose their monopoly as agents for the 
supply of the islands. Free ports in Nova Scotia or New Brunswick 
would act as rival distributing centres. At the moment, the Ameri- 
can coasting traders in their forty- or fifty-ton vessels were visiting 
Boston or other of the large cities, where they exchanged their 
staves, lumber, flour, and meal for East and West India goods and 
the manufactures of Europe. Halifax, Shelburne, or Saint John 
were almost as conveniently situated as Boston for this trade. 

The new plan was supported in London by Scrope Bernard," 
the new provincial agent, by friendly merchant interests, and by 
the vigorous appeals of a remarkable colonial lawyer, Richard John 
Uniacke, who had gone to England to call official attention to the 
needs of British North America. Uniacke had had long experience 
in Nova Scotian affairs. He had been in succession, solicitor- 
general, King’s advocate, attorney-general, and finally, three times 
speaker of the Assembly, which last-named position he had held 
for twenty years. His frequent observations on North American 
affairs, although often prolix, were usually shrewd and based on 
personal knowledge. Ata time when colonial office administrators 
regarded caution as the essence of political wisdom, Uniacke was 
inclined to be both didactic and audacious. In the present instance 
his long memorandum to the Colonial Office included not only a 
history of British North American relations with the United States, 
but plans for the reorganization of the commercial relations of the 
colonies with that country.!’ There is ‘“‘a degree of impudence in 

1A countervailing duty on American fish had in fact been considered and rejected. 
Official enquiry elicited the information that because of the orders-in-council followed 
by the detention of various American vessels in British ports and the continued impress- 
ment of American seamen, the United States were in an unusually sensitive frame of 
mind. (See Board of Trade, Series 1, vol. 31, His Excellency Anthony Merry, British 
Consul at Washington, to Sir Eyre Coote, July 25, 1806). 

See Board of Trade, Series 1, vol. 27, Minutes, April 28, 1806. 


17Public Archives of Canada, Nova Scotia, A, vol. 138, pp. 243-83, Report of Feb. 
18, 1806; read by the Board of Trade, April 28, 1806 (Board of Trade, Series 1, vol. 27). 
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Uniacke’s proposals,”’ declared William Knox, ‘‘which evinces very 
plainly that he was born in Ireland.’’!* 

One of Uniacke’s chief recommendations concerned the estab- 
lishment of free ports in the Maritime Provinces. Ina period when 
the British colonies were languishing without sufficient capital, and 
were witnessing the daily emigrations of their inhabitants and 
seamen to the United States, such a scheme, he urged, would help 
to rehabilitate colonial commerce and fisheries without injuring 
the trade of the Mother Country. The latter would have every- 
thing to gain, and nothing to lose, since she could always secure a 
preference on British goods, and, whenever necessary, reserve a 
right to the monopoly of certain articles of colonial produce.'® 

His design provided for four free ports—one in Canada, two in 
Nova Scotia, and one in New Brunswick—into which foreign ships 
might import all the natural productions of the United States ‘‘sub- 
ject to such exceptions as the interests of the mother country should 
require.’ The re-exportation of such commodities should be re- 


served to British subjects in British ships. Foreign importers 
should be allowed to receive in exchange any colonial products not 
monopolized by the Mother Country, or any articles imported into 
the colonies in British shipping from any other country (subject to 
a drawback in duties) in order to encourage trade. Such a regu- 


lation would give to Great Britain and her Dominions the com- 
mand of all the productions of the United States upon terms as 
good as, if not better than, those provided by the old system, 
whereby the same materials were collected for exportation at the 
large American distributing centres. Moreover, this plan would 
provide a certain means of counteracting the new American policy 
of heavy tonnage duties and port charges on British shipping in 
American ports. 

The ultimate response of the Board of Trade was far from being 
a complete answer to the demands of Uniacke and the Nova Scotian 
merchants. The Act of 1807°° created no free ports, but it meant 
the beginning of a new experiment in British North American trade 
relations with the United States. Under its terms, American ves- 
sels were allowed to import into specified ports of Nova Scotia and 

18As reported by Edward Winslow to James Frazer, Oct. 12, 1806 (Winslow Papers, 
ed. W. O. Raymond, Saint John, 1901, 568). 

19Furthermore, the British government could reserve the power of imposing in the 
colonies such duties on the export and import of goods as would be necessary for the 
support of the colonial administration or for regulation of the trade. Under such 
regulations, ‘‘the colonies should be suffered to trade in British shipping to all parts of 


the world with the same freedom the merchants of the U.S.A. now enjoy.” 
2047 Geo. III, c. 38. 
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New Brunswick (which were to be subsequently named) such 
native products as timber, planks, boards, hoops, heading, shin- 
gles, and staves; cattle, sheep, hogs, and poultry; bread, biscuit, 
flour, peas, beans, potatoes, wheat, rice, oats, barley, pitch, tar, 
and turpentine. At the same time, American vessels might export 
from the same ports—gypsum, grindstones and other native colo- 
nial produce, with the exception of ship timber, as well as all 
manufactures of Great Britain or the British West Indies. The 
measure was to be valid until March 25, 1809. 

The Act of 1807, however, did not become operative until the 
United States forced the issue. Not until October, 1808, was an 
imperial order-in-council passed which named Halifax and Shel- 
burne in Nova Scotia and Saint John in New Brunswick as ports for 
the admission of enumerated articles.*4 Apparently, the British 
government hesitated to launch the new scheme for fear of further 
irritating the already inflamed feelings of the American authorities. 
But such fears vanished in the face of the American embargo of 
December, 1807, which, with the supplementary legislation follow- 
ing it, prohibited all American trade with the West Indian Islands. 
Although some caution was necessary, it was soon obvious that the 
American government was more concerned over the reaction of New 
England to the embargo than about the effect of the Maritimes’ 
free ports in blocking this scheme. Indeed, commercial irritation 
in New England grew far more quickly than colonial officials anti- 
cipated. Men of more honourable standing than Aaron Burr (who 
appeared in Nova Scotia during 1808) were eager to violate the 
law of the United States, and at times, were not averse from talking 
treason. In March, 1808, Boston merchants, petitioning for repeal, 
had given warning that unless this was ‘“‘speedily done perhaps the 
United States will lose New England, she not having the wish to 
bear insults & let them go unrevenged... .’’” ‘‘Are our 1000's of 
ships & vessels to rot in our harbours?’’, wrote Timothy Pickering 
in an open letter to James Sullivan, the Governor of Massachusetts, 
‘Are our 60,000 seamen and fishermen to be deprived of employ- 
ment & with their families reduced to want & beggary? Are our 
100’s of 1000's of farmers to be compelled to suffer their millions in 
surplus produce to perish on their hands; that the President may 
make an experiment on our patience and fortitude, & on the tower- 


*1Board of Trade, Series 5, vol. 18, p. 300. 
22Petition of Boston Merchants aa others, March 4, 1808; quoted by L. M. Sears, 
Jefferson and the Embargo (Durham, N.C., 1927), 66. 
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ing pride, the boundless ambition & unyielding perseverance of the 
conqueror of Europe?’’* 

In view of this agitation, it has been suggested that the will to 
undermine American solidarity was a considerable factor in influ- 
encing the grant of free port concessions by the British government. 
The secret correspondence of Talleyrand and Moreau makes it 
clear that the French were still trying to sow seeds of discord 
between the northern and southern states; and it is true that many 
British statesmen continued to be sceptical about the permanence 
of the Union, and some of them may have secretly encouraged such 
a dissolution. ‘“‘I cannot help hoping,’’ wrote Vice-Admiral 
Berkeley to Lord Bathurst, “the means I have taken will urge the 
northern states to insist upon peace with us, or break with the 
southern ones, whose reciprocal hatred exceeds that of any two 
separate nations.’’* Lieutenant-Governor Wentworth was de- 
lighted to notice the same symptoms of sectional jealousy, which 
neither ‘“‘the power or persuasion of the Union” could eradicate 
from the New Englander’s heart.” Indeed, British agents and 
colonial governors wrote confidently during the later months of 
1808 that a split was looming as a result of the collision between 
the policy of the federal government and the democratic party in 
New England.” 

But the origin of the Free Port Act of 1807 was economic, not 
political. The danger of famine in the Sugar Colonies as a result 
of American efforts to break the British trade monopoly was more 
than sufficient to justify the action of the British government, and 
the order-in-council of October, 1808, which placed the traffic of 
neutrals on a legal basis, was obviously not influenced by the 
diplomatic situation. A crisis in the political life of America was 
an event to be discreetly welcomed, but not, as the President of 
Council, Thomas Hunter, shrewdly remarked, publicly encouraged. 
The opening of free ports in the Maritimes was merely an extension 
of a practice which had been successfully pursued in the West Indies 
for more than twenty-five years. 

Unfortunately, this first experiment was a short-lived one, and 
there was no sound reason for its temporary abandonment. Al- 


%Public Archives of Canada, Nova Scotia, A, vol. 140, p. 193, Boston, March 9, 
1808 


*Bathurst MSS., Historical MS. Commission Report (H.M.S.O., London, 1923), 
63-4, Aug. 13, 1807. 

%Public Archives of Nova Scotia, vol. 54, p. 170, Wentworth to Castlereagh, June 15, 

7. 26See Sears, Jefferson and the Embargo, 69. 
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though the scope of the original Act of 1807 was considerably 
enlarged in 1809 to include any ships, regardless of nationality,?’ 
the government failed to implement the measure with the order-in- 
council necessary to make it effective. Asa result, trade relations 
between the United States and the Maritimes lapsed to their old 
position under the permanent statute of 1788. In other words, 
trade with the United States became once more a strictly British 
concern. Not until October, 1811, was an order-in-council issued 
designating the free ports, whereupon the statute of 1807 was 
renewed in the following year,?* and with some interruptions, as a 
consequence of the British blockade, the system functioned until 
the end of the war. 

From 1814 to 1818 all the efforts of American diplomacy failed 
to shake the British colonial trade monopoly. Neither the Treaty 
of Ghent nor the Commercial Convention of 1815 touched the 
question of colonial trade restrictions in North America. The 
Maritime Provinces were unable to supply from their own re- 
sources the needs of the Sugar Islands, but they were still regarded 
by the British Cabinet as a potential buttress of the British West 
India monopoly because of their strategic position as a storehouse 
for the indirect trade with the New England states. Consequently 
when the American government renewed its challenge to the British 
monopoly in 1818 by closing American ports to British colonial 
trade (viz., against all British vessels arriving from a colony which 
by law was closed to American vessels) once again the British 
government resorted to the method which had been so successful 
in circumventing the American embargo of 1808. 

The Free Port Bill of May 8, 1818,?* permitted certain enum- 
erated articles (chiefly natural produce) to be imported in any 
foreign ships, provided such articles were ‘‘the growth, produce or 
manufacture’ of the country to which the vessel importing the 
same belonged. Re-export was confined to British shipping alone. 
In addition, these ships could export from Halifax or Saint John 
(the two ports designated by the order-in-council of May 27, 1818) 
any goods or produce legally imported, so long as the cargoes were 
carried to the country to which the vessel belonged. 

The best evidence of the success of this scheme is to be seen not 
only in the failure of renewed American efforts to force a settle- 
ment, but in the fact that the new American Navigation Act of 
1820 was specifically aimed to destroy the Maritime free ports. 
The Act closed American ports to American ships trading with all 
2749 Geo. III, c. 38. 2852 Geo. III, c. 20. 2958 Geo. III, c. 19. 
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British colonial ports, unless the goods imported in these ships 
came directly from the colony producing them.*® American pro- 
duce could still be carried to Saint John and Halifax in American 
vessels, but since it could not be exchanged there for British or 
West Indies produce, the function of the free port as a clearing- 
house was practically cancelled, and the value of the Maritime 
Provinces as a buttress of the West Indies was proportionately 
weakened. 

In thus striking at the Maritimes’ free ports, the American 
government had discovered the Achilles’ heel of the British trade 
monopoly. Since open competition with the United States was 
out of the question in view of the islands’ dependence on the United 
States for supply, a surrender was inevitable. Outwardly, it took 
the form of a legislative compromise. The British West India and 
American Trade Act of 1822*! continued the free port system in the 
Maritimes and the West Indies, but this concession had little mean- 
ing, in so far as British North America was concerned. The Act 
of 1822 was based on a reciprocal agreement involving a mutual 
exchange of privileges. Such produce as had previously been ex- 
ported from New England through Halifax and Saint John could 
now be exported in American shipping directly from the United 
States to the Sugar Islands. The result was a triumph for the 
West India planter, but a death blow to the indirect trade through 
the Maritimes’ free ports. 

Undoubtedly, the establishment of free ports in the British 
Empire marked a milestone in the decline of the Old Colonial 
System, but it was the British West India and American Trade 
Act of 1822 which represented the real revolution in colonial policy. 
The North American free ports were principally a device to cir- 
cumvent the Navigation Laws of the United States. For this 
reason, they represented no serious challenge to the British Navi- 
gation System. Indeed, they had served to strengthen the British 
monopoly, and in times of crisis, like the period of the embargo, to 
preserve it. The free port system was a weapon used by industrial 
England to defend the ancient system of monopoly on the Atlantic. 
When this weapon failed, the policy of co-operation succeeded that 
of exclusion, and pointed the dawn of free trade. 

GERALD S. GRAHAM 
Queen’s University. 


Statutes of the United States, 111, 602-4; see in this connection, F. L. Benns, The 
American Struggle for the West India Carrying-Trade, 1815-1830 (Indiana University 
Studies, X, Bloomington, Indiana, 1923), chap. 111, passim. 

313 Geo. IV, c. 44, sec. 3. 
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"THE name of Joseph Lancaster is well known to all students of 

the history of education as that of one of the ‘‘discoverers’”’ of 
the monitorial system of instruction in schools. Less well known 
is the fact that he spent some little time in conducting a school in 
the city of Montreal, Lower Canada. Of his sojourn there the 
author of the standard biography of Lancaster says that he was 
conducting educational experiments in Montreal in 1829, but adds, 
“‘How long Lancaster remained in Canada I do not know.’ By 
the monitorial method the schoolmaster taught the lessons for the 
coming day to certain chosen pupils—the monitors—and these, 
placed in charge of small classes, taught to children of their own 
age the answers to the set of questions which had been drawn up. 
Shortly after the beginning of the last century the system, well 
adapted to an age when schoolmasters were few and money for 
educating the ‘‘lower orders’’ difficult to obtain, spread rapidly in 
Great Britain and many other parts of the world; to sponsor it two 
great school societies were formed: the Church of England 
‘National’ Society, which advocated the method devised by 
Lancaster’s rival, Dr. Bell, and the Broad Church and Noncon- 
formist ‘‘British and Foreign’’ Society, in the schools of which the 
Lancasterian system prevailed.? For a time Lancaster was lionized 
as a great educational reformer. It soon became apparent, how- 
ever, that he was thoroughly unsuited to direct the activities of a 
school society, his connection with the British and Foreign Society 
was severed, and he departed for the Americas, where, in various 
places, he spent the remainder of his life. 

Before the facts relative to Lancaster’s residence in Montreal 
are recited, it may be well to give a brief sketch of the state of 
education in the province at the period. It is fairly obvious that 
at the end of the eighteenth century the British government was 
at a loss as to what policy should be pursued towards the inhabi- 
tants of Lower Canada; it adopted a “politique de balancoire, 
oscillant tant6t vers le laisser-vivre des nationalités, tant6ét vers 
leur étouffement, pratiquant aujourd’hui la méthode de I’associa- 
tion, pour adopter demain la méthode d’assimilation.’’* To those 

1D. Salmon, Joseph Lancaster (London, 1904), 62-3. 

2Actually the chief difference between the Bell and Lancaster methods was that the 
former was used in Church of England schools, where religious instruction was part 
of the curriculum; Lancasterian schools were non-sectarian. Many schools advertised 


that their instruction was given on ‘‘the Bell and Lancaster system.”’ 
sLionel Groulx, L’ Enseignement francais au Canada (Montreal, 1931), 39. 
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who had plans for the anglicization of the French the Colonial Office 
gave its blessing, but unstinted support was withheld. Among 
those who had determined to pursue the policy of assimilation was 
Jacob Mountain, the first Anglican Bishop of Quebec, who in 1799 
had written to London calling attention to the lack of schools and 
making certain suggestions: among others that a number of able 
English teachers should be paid by the government and placed in 
each city, town, and considerable village, with the obligation of 
teaching English gratis.‘ To implement this proposal the Lower 
Canada Legislature in 1801 passed the act creating the Royal 
Institution for the Advancement of Learning, under which a com- 
mittee under the presidency of the Anglican bishop was to super- 
vise the schools to be established. Because of the belief held by 
the Roman Catholic clergy that such schools were intended to 
destroy the nationality of the French and induce them to accept 
Protestantism, they refused to countenance this scheme, and as a 
result the establishment of the Royal Institution was postponed 
until 1818, the Act of 1801 being utilized meanwhile to found a 
small number of schools. 

The dissatisfaction of the English element with the educational 
facilities is reflected in a report by Sewell in 1810: ‘‘I must state 
as alarming facts, that the education of all the Canadian Youth 
of the Country, male and female, and of a considerable proportion 
of the English is entirely in the hands of Roman Catholic con- 
ventual institutions. ... Such institutions in every Country are 
Nurseries of Bigotry and of Aversion to the Civil Power, with us 
in addition of these evils they are the foster parents of french 
Predelictions, and of a Natural Antipathy against England and 
her heretical Government.’> At the time, however, no further 
governmental steps were taken to remedy this state of affairs, and 
the colony remained to a large extent without schools. Many of 
the English-speaking children even of the city of Quebec were 
neglected: there was noted there in 1818 ‘‘the great deficiency or 
rather total want of provision, for the education of poor children 
of the Established Church.’’® Nor was better provision made for 
the French: of 87,000 of those who in 1827 signed a popular peti- 
tion, there were 78,000 who made their mark, ‘“‘signatures d’illet- 
trés qui vaudront aux Canadiens, dans les milieux et les gazettes 

‘Public Archives of Canada, Report for 1892, xvi and xvii. 
5Sewell’s Report on Union (Documents Relating to the Constitutional History of Canada, 


1791-1818, ed. A. G. Doughty and D. A. McArthur (Ottawa, 1914), 400-5). 


‘Annual Report of the Quebec Diocesan Committee of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 1819. 
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de l’oligarchie anglais, le qualificatif méprisant de ‘Knights of the 
Cross.’’’? In the Assembly at Quebec, however, the question of 
education began to receive attention. Methods of improvement 
were suggested by committees on education in 1815 and 1817, and 
in each of the four following years bills to promote education in 
country parishes were passed by the Legislature; but all these were 
reserved for His Majesty’s pleasure, partly, no doubt, to prevent 
competition with the Royal Institution, which had just been for- 
mally established, and partly because any scheme to be acceptable 
had to be one by which government would be enabled to direct 
education.* At length, in 1824, a measure acceptable to the 
Roman Catholics was placed on the statute books: the ‘“‘Law of 
the Fabrique Schools,’’ but no great success resulted from this 
measure; in 1830 in the whole province there were but sixty-eight 
““écoles de fabrique.’’® The education act of 1829 resulted in greater 
progress, but the standards for teachers were extremely low, the 
Quebec Mercury for 1839 referring to ‘50 to 60 masters who have 
returned to the administration the receipts for their salaries signed 
with a cross.”""° Meanwhile the Royal Institution, to all measures 
of which the opposition of the Roman Catholic clergy was ‘‘uni- 
form and systematic,’ was pursuing its ill-fated career; added to 
the religious opposition was that of all who were averse to central- 
ized control: since ‘“‘those who . . . would be in a position to judge 
of the persons who solicit” appointments ‘“‘having no part in the 
nomination, nor any right of superintendence,’’ the masters were 
often ‘‘persons whom the bad state of their affairs has compelled 
to take that situation, and who consider it only as a last resource 
to procure a little food for their family.’’"? There was also a chronic 
absence of sufficient financial support. With such difficulties to 
contend with there was established only a small number of schools 
of Royal Foundation. Thus for various reasons the measures 
adopted by the Executive and the Legislature produced little 
positive result. 

Where government seemed unable to provide a satisfactory 

7Groulx, L' Enseignement frangats, 50. 

SBills on the subject, wrote Bathurst, might be assented to, provided they contained 
provisions pointed out by the Advocate-General in his report of March 17, 1818 (P.A.C., 
Report for 1930, p. 72). This report by George Pyke insisted on the management and 
direct supervision of schools being in the hands of the Crown (Groulx, L' Enseignement 
frangats, 131-4). 

9C.-J. Magnan, L'Instruction publique dans la Province de Québec (Quebec, 1932), 15. 

Groulx, L’ Enseignement frangats, 52. 

‘Journal of the Legislative Assembly of Lower Canada, 1823-4, appendix, Report on 


education, evidence of J. L. Mills. 
J bid., evidence of A. Parant. 
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solution to the educational problem, private charity undertook to 
supply to some extent the necessary means for education. In the 
Canadas the growing success of the monitorial movement in 
England did not pass unnoticed. As early as 1809 the Rev. Mr. 
Strachan, in his school at Cornwall, had passed judgment on the 
new method with his characteristic shrewd insight: 

I have procured Lancasters plan of which I do not think so highly as many of 
his admirers. The merit of the discovery if it be any is due to Dr Bell . . . there is 
little or nothing in either of their plans, which most Schoolmasters did not know, 
and frequently practise before, tho with caution, as Parents who pay regular fees, 
will not suffer their children to be taught by their Schoolmates and the Master to 
be idle.... In large charity Schools, where the system of instruction is very 
limited, Lancasters plan may do very well but it is not equal to your parish Schools, 


in which a promising boy may lay such a foundation as shall enable him to push 
his future inquiries to any extent.” 


In 1810 the Quebec Gazette told of the success of a Lancasterian 
school in New York, and added that it ‘‘would be well worth the 
attention of some intelligent person of fair character, to make a 
similar attempt in this province.’’* In May, 1814, as a result of 
the labours of the Rev. Thaddeus Osgood, what seems to have 
been the first monitorial school in the Canadas was opened at 
Quebec. Owing, apparently, to the founding of this school the 
Legislature in 1815 commented upon the cheapness and efficacy of 
the Lancasterian method of teaching,!® and Osgood’s school, which 
was forced to close in 1817, was soon succeeded by other monitorial 
schools, chief of which were the National schools in Quebec and 
Montreal, British and Canadian schools" also in these cities, and 
a school for Roman Catholic children at Quebec. At all of these 
the attendance was large, often, according to the annual reports, 
amounting to three or four hundred at each school. Their financial 
support came at first from private sources, but the Legislature 
responded to a petition for aid in 1823 by a grant of £200, two 
years later the grants had risen to £1,650, and thissum was exceeded 
each session thereafter for many years. Possibly all the recipients 
were not schools of the monitorial type, but schools were encour- 
aged to introduce the method, as, e.g., the school at Three Rivers, 
to which an extra grant of £100 was to be made “‘if the system of 
mutual instruction be adopted, and poor children admitted 
gratis.’""” The monitorial system fell into disfavour in the late 


Ontario Archives, Strachan Papers, sehen to James Brown, Oct. 21, 1809. 
“Quebec Gazette, no. 2370, Aug. 30, 1810 

1 Journal of the Legislative Assembly of Lower Canada, 1815, 611. 

16] .e., a school on the British and Foreign School Society model. 

1 Journal of the Legislative Assembly of Lower Canada, 1830, 346. 
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thirties,!* but towards the end of the twenties it was still extolled, 
and legislative grants were made not only for maintenance and 
buildings, but for the training of teachers in the system. 
Lancaster himself, after ‘‘losses and oppressions in South 

America’’ and “sufferings and sickness in the United States,’’ had, 
in the early part of 1829, apparently decided to set sail from New 
York for England,’ but his plans were changed, and he arrived in 
Montreal in September.?° In the following month he began an 
experiment in teaching children ‘“‘all either deficient in their 
alphabet, or unable to spell correctly a few words of two or three 
letters’’ and demonstrated that in five weeks they were able to 
read readily and fluently in “various parts’’ and ‘‘copious pas- 
sages’’ of the New Testament. Thereupon he opened a school at 
his residence, ‘‘St. James St., opposite the Post Office.” He had 
been in very straitened circumstances in New York and was at 
first little better off in Montreal, being ‘‘compelled to the sale of a 
number of valuable engravings—a sacrifice made with pleasing as 
well as painful emotions, for they are all engaged father, mother, 
daughter (thirteen), and two sons (five and ten) in this work of 
bringing education to the test of experiment for the happiness of 
mankind.’’ Early in 1830, however, the committee on education 
recommended that he be given a grant of £100, an amount which 
was doubled on the motion of Papineau. The following year £200 
was again voted him, and in 1832 £100 plus ‘£5 for every indi- 
vidual (the number not exceeding ten) whom he shall instruct 
and qualify for teaching and managing a school.’’> During these 
years he continued to teach, the number of his pupils at first being 
a little more than thirty, but after a time he “removed to a less 
central but more commodious habitation,’’ situated in the west 
ward, Canal Street, and ‘“‘the school, which at the second examina- 
tion was only 32 in all, soon exceeded 58.’’** His charge for each pupil 
was ten dollars per quarter, though rather less than half the total 
number were paying pupils. One visitor to the school stated that 

18This type of teaching, however, persisted till much later. Nicholas Murray Butler 
recalls that he was instructed (about 1865) on the principles of the Bell-Lancaster 
system. Nicholas Murray Butler, Across the Busy Years (New York, 1939), 47. 

19Canadian Courant, Montreal, July 15, 1829, letter from Lancaster. 

27bid., Sept. 12. 


17bid., Dec. 16. 

Journal of the Legislative Assembly of Lower Canada, 1830, petition of Joseph 
Lancaster. 

%Jbid., 1831-2, appendices, appendix (I.I.). 

J, Lancaster, Report of the Singular Results of Joseph Lancaster's New Discovertes 
tn Education Made at Montreal, from the Commencement in 1829 to Complete Developement 
of Systematic Principle in 1833 (Montreal, 18337], 3. 
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the pupils ‘‘made great progress,’’ ‘‘the order in his school is excel- 
lent’; another ‘“‘was charmed with the state of his School.”* It 
must be acknowledged that a third witness was less complimen- 
tary: ‘‘Respectable persons whose children have been at Mr. 
Lancaster's School complain that their children do not make more 
progress at his School than at ordinary Schools, and that the 
prices are higher than at other Schools. ... No mention is made 
in Montreal either of Mr. Lancaster or of his School’’; on which 
‘unfounded aspersion’”’ Lancaster later commented: ‘“‘We thought 
Cuvillier had been a better judge of merchandise than to deal in 
such unsavory motions; but as we found the public did not mistake 
abuse for argument we left his sour crout unnoticed.’’* 

Apparently Lancaster decided to remain in or near Montreal, 
for in 1831, recalling to the mind of William tv that the latter had 
“tat the Scotch Corporation dinner in 1811’’ proposed ‘‘the health 
of Joseph Lancaster with three times three,”’ he petitioned for a 
grant of a hundred acres at the village of La Prairie ‘‘for the pur- 
pose of founding a seminary there and making a home where I may 
live and die.’ But this application apparently failed, and 
Lancaster remained for the time being in the city. 

Although at this time he seems to have been somewhat retiring 
(he was “generally known, and passes for a well-behaved man; he 
goes out but little’), he came into collision with the Montreal 
Board of Health at the time of the cholera plague in 1832. He had 
given a lecture in aid of, and evidently collected subscriptions for, 
the erection of an ‘“‘emigrant shed’’ for the reception of the “poor 
Irish.’ This building was appropriated by the Board of Health 
for the reception of cholera cases, and Lord Aylmer received a 
lengthy tirade from Lancaster protesting against the seizure.** Of 
greater consequence was his quarrel with his patrons in the House 
of Assembly. As has been noted he had moved into the west ward 
of Montreal. There on May 21, 1832, occurred the by-election 
which was the prelude to the ‘“‘massacre’’ of Montreal. Before the 
election, according to Lancaster’s account, he had met on the 
street one Leclere, an agent of the English candidate, Mr. Bagg, 
and by him had been induced to vote for Bagg, who, inci- 
dentally, was the father of one of his pupils, but only “‘if it comes 
to a sharp point’’—for he was not a politician. The election was, 

% Journal of the Legislative Assembly of Lower Canada, 1831-2, appendices, appendix 
(I.1.), evidence of J. De Witt and L. M. Viger. 
Lancaster, Report of the Singular Results, 3. 


27Public Archives of Canada, Series Q, 200-ii, p. 341, Jan. 15, 1831. 
28Series Q, 205-iii, pp. 465-76. 
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however, close, and Lancaster, in spite of the dissuasions of 
De Witt and Papineau, resolved to cast his vote. For thus carry- 
ing out his rash promise he knew he would incur the enmity of 
those in whose hands lay the power to withhold his legislative 
grant, and when, in the following session, the grant was not re- 
newed he attributed the deprivation to his having exercised the 
liberty ‘‘that any British subject can exercise,’’ and which he had 
‘exercised too, in the mildest and most quiet manner.’’ ‘I have,”’ 
he wrote sadly to Aylmer in 1833, ‘‘no parliamentary funds left.— 
My pay pupils might increase but are not sufficient to enable me 
to educate the poor, nor do the rich admire being taught, but with 
their equals.—I must therefore suspend my Institution and solicit 
funds and Reopen when I have them.’ But this may not have 
been possible, and it seems that the vote he cast against the 
Canadian party cost him his living; at any rate he gave up his 
school and returned to the United States, where, five years later, 
he was killed in a traffic accident in New York. 

It can hardly be suggested that Lancaster’s residence in 
Montreal had any special significance. When he reached the 
province the monitorial system of teaching was already in opera- 
tion and highly thought of; when he left he had apparently accom- 
plished nothing by which education in the province was influenced. 
What is here written is merely the record of a few facts regarding 
the residence in a Canadian city of one whose name is well known 
in connection with education in England. 


GEORGE W. SPRAGGE 
Toronto. 


2*Series S, 301, p. 36, internal correspondence, Secretary of State’s papers, April 6, 
1833, Joseph Lancaster to Lord Aylmer. 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE SWISS IMMIGRATION TO 
RED RIVER IN 1821 


OPULAR interest in the early efforts to colonize Red River has 
been largely confined to the Scots and the Meurons brought to 
the colony between 1811 and 1817 under the patronage of the 
Earl of Selkirk, and to the Canadians and métis who served the 
Hudson’s Bay and North West Companies as voyageurs and hunt- 
ers, and who, in increasing numbers, took up their residence at 
Red River after the amalgamation of the rival fur companies. 
Little notice has, however, been taken of the Swiss settlers who 
arrived on the banks of the muddy Red in the autumn of 1821. 
The general histories and biographies dealing with Lord Selkirk 
and the Red River Colony contain only passing mention of this 
group of settlers. It is, therefore, with the object of directing 
attention to, and throwing some light upon this obscure effort to 
stimulate European immigration to Western Canada that the fol- 
lowing documents have been collected and translated. 

Despite the misfortunes attending the establishment of the 
Selkirk Colony, the Earl did not abandon his idea of placing set- 
tlers upon the fertile lands of the Red River Valley. Engaged in 
interminable litigation and pursued by charges of robbery, riot, 
false imprisonment, and grand larceny, he nevertheless found time 
to secure the services of Captain Rodolphe de May, a Swiss officer 
formerly in the British service under Colonel Frederick de Watte- 
ville. On November 9, 1819, May entered into an agreement! 
with Andrew Colvile, acting on behalf of the Earl of Selkirk, to 
act as the Earl’s European immigration agent. Under the terms 
of this contract May undertook to go to Switzerland and there to 
enter into negotiations with the government of the Canton of 
Berne “with the view of obtaining from the Government that 
pecuniary assistance which will be necessary to defray the expense 
of the passage to Hudson’s Bay and other necessary charges of the 
people who may be willing to proceed thither for the purpose of 
settling. ...’’ The prospective settlers were then to be assembled 
at Rotterdam and there embarked in vessels bound for North 
America. In return for these services Captain de May was to 
receive the sum of one hundred pounds plus seven per cent of the 
sum collected from the Swiss Cantons interested in the immigra- 

iPublic Archives of Canada, Selkirk Papers, XIX, 6559-62. 
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tion scheme. In addition he was promised two pounds ten shillings 


in every hundred pounds derived from the sale of lands in Red 
River to the new settlers. 


This agreement held promise of considerable profit and May 
entered into his task with enthusiasm. His efforts, however, met 
with small success. The Berne government viewed the proposals 
with coolness, even with hostility, and May, in order to obtain 
settlers, had recourse not only to exaggerated promises but also 
to the workhouses and gaols of Switzerland. Lord Selkirk did not 
live to welcome his new colonists, for it was not until the spring of 
1821 that May was able to report from Dort-in-Holland that 175 


‘good, honest and industrious people’? had embarked for Hudson 
Bay. 


The following document, found in the Bulger Papers, volume 
II, pages 45-8, gives in detail the understanding entered into with 
the Swiss settlers by Captain de May. 


(Translation) 


I, Rodolphe de May d’Ubzenstorf, gentleman of Berne, captain in the British 
service and commissioner plenipotentiary of the Earl of Selkirk, undertake for him 
and in his name, as proprietor of the Red River Colony and the lands appertaining 
thereto in North America, as follows: 

1. To convey and to supply each colonist with food during the journey to the 
Red River colony, free of all charge, and to render the voyage as agreeable as 
possible. 

2. Upon his arrival at Red River to find him lodging in one of the established 
homes uritil he builds a house of his own, for the construction of which he will be 
supplied with the necessary means and assistance without delay. 

3. During the first year to supply him with food and provisions until the 
harvest, awaiting the time when he may be able to support himself by his own 
labour as well as by hunting and fishing; it being understood that he will contribute 
as much as possible to his own support by hunting and fishing, for which purpose 
he will be supplied with the necessary facilities; otherwise he will have no claim 
to such assistance. 

4. To advance him wheat, potatoes and other seed as required the first year 
to sow the land granted to him, but he will be obliged to repay in kind from the 
first crop. 

5. To supply him with all the requirements for his own home in the way of 
furnishings, farm implements and other materials at as reasonable a price as 
possible, the cost of which plus the current interest at five percent must be paid 
within the course of three or four years. 

6. To set aside and mark out for him and his heirs free of charge, 100 arpents 
or acres of arable land in perpetuity, on condition that he pay annually the exact 
amount of the following dues, which are very fair and which will be paid in kind: 


2Public Archives of Canada, Bulger Papers, II, 43, May to Colvile, May 24, 1821. 
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Namely 
For the first year no charge will be made 
For the second the payment will be 20 bushels of wheat 


“third - 30 ” 
‘fourth Pm 40 - 
“fifth - 50 o 


Thereafter the farm-fee payable will be equal to half a bushel per 

arpent, which is very moderate in view of the extraordinary fertility 

of the land and will not constitute a great burden upon the settlers. 
In the event of his wishing to commute, the settler may do so provided he pays in 
one lump 500, i.e. five hundred bushels of wheat. In this way he may be quit of 
the said fee for all time. This fee is the only charge he will have to pay. He is 
also free to choose his land wherever he may wish and in whatever locality pleases 
him the most. 


7. He may take with him, free of charge, 150 pounds of luggage. 


If the above mentioned promises are fulfilled to the letter on the part of the 
Earl of Selkirk, the settler on his part promises and pledges himself as follows: 

1. Before his departure to pay in cash the sum of 10 gold louis, and upon 
arrival in the colony to pay, in the course of 4 or 5 years, the sum of 11 gold louis 
with interest at 5 per cent starting from the day of his departure from Rotterdam, 
the payment to be made at regular intervals. 

2. To pay as soon as possible the price of the furnishings and other effects 
supplied him, with the amount of the interest due. 

3. That the fees attached to his land will always be paid punctually. 

4. That he and his family will, during the voyage to the colony, conduct them- 
selves and behave as quiet, reliable, honest folk, and render every assistance 
possible and pay respect to those who are authorised to transport and to look after 
them. Finally, always to behave as quiet, thoughtful, peaceful and honest citizens. 

5. That he has no intention of engaging in any way in the fur trade with the 
Indians or with any other person whomsoever, as the fur trade belongs exclusively 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company of England. 

6. That he will not, under any consideration, give aid or assistance, either in 
food or merchandise, or in any other manner whatsoever, to whoever may have the 
temerity to encroach upon this exclusive privilege of the said Company in its 
Territory, by trading in furs contrary to the said privilege. 

7. That he will help to build and maintain the roads and public highways at 
suitable times during the year, with his own labour and that of his sons and ser- 
vants, and by lending his work animals for hauling and other necessary tasks, on 
the day and at the place specified by the inspector, this service to be limited to 
six days a year. 

8. That he will provide for the upkeep of the minister and the schoolmaster of 
his own faith, that is to say he promises with the help of his sons to do all the farm 
work required of him, providing for that purpose his servants, his work animals, 
wagons and tools on each day and at the place indicated by the schoolmaster, but 
not to exceed six days a year, that is to say 

two days in the spring 
two days in the summer 
two days in the autumn 
These working days are to be divided equally between the minister and the school- 


master. In this way the land from which each must derive his subsistence will 
be cultivated and harvested. 
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9. That he and his family will promptly contribute towards the defence of the 
country against enemies both within and without and that they will endeavour 
to promote the peace, safety and prosperity of their new country; as far as shall 
be within their power they will obey of their own free will the laws and regulations 
which are now in force in the Colony and in the other English provinces of North 
America. 

10. Finally he undertakes at a future date to receive into his new home settlers 
as they arrive, until such time as they shall build their own dwellings, to help and 
assist them (on the understanding that this assistance be limited to providing 
house and lodging but not to include board or other similar items) it being only fair 
that he should render unto others what he himself has received. He also promises 


to give every assistance in his power upon all occasions during the course of the 
journey by boat and from Hudson’s Bay to the Colony. 


The second document consists of a confidential report, dated 
July 31, 1822, on the “State of the Swiss Colonists at Red River.” 
The report, while it bears no signature, was probably the work of 
Walter de Huser, one of the Swiss settlers who held the confidence 
of the Governor of Assiniboia. It is of special interest, not only 
because it gives the name, place of birth, religion, age, vocation, 
and character of each settler, but because these very details help 
to explain the failure of the Swiss colony at Red River. This docu- 
ment is to be found in the Bulger Papers, volume II, pages 172-8. 


(Translation) 


ABERTI, Marianne, 13, Henriette, 12, Lisette, 10, daughters of the widow Aberti; 
born Saciour, Canton of Berne; religion, Reformed Church. 

AEBERSOLD, Chrétien, 28, born Septosswyt, Canton of Berne, farmer, character 
no good; wife, Elisabeth, 31, character bad; daughter, Anne, 8; religion Re- 
formed Church. 

CHATELAIN, Jean Louis, 26, born Tramelan, Canton of Berne, vine grower, char- 
acter fair; wife, Julie, 22; character fair; religion, Reformed Church. 

DecampP, David Louis, 41, born Ligniéres, Canton of Neufchatel, farmer, character 
worthless; wife, Rose, 41, character worthless; sons, Charles, 15, character bad, 
Frederic August, 9; daughter, Louise, 10; religion, Reformed Church. 

Diacon, Fred Henri, 22, born Val de Rue, Canton of Neufchatel, clock-maker, 
character bad; religion, Reformed Church. 

Droz, Alphonse, 55, born Renand, Canton of Berne, wholesale merchant, character 
fair; wife, Louise, 43, character fair; son, Louis, 24, character fair; daughter, 
Adéle, 14; religion, Reformed Church. 

Dusac#, Aaron, 57, born Niederstocken, Canton of Berne, farmer, character bad; 
wife, Catherine, 50, character no good; son, Jean, 28, character no good; 
daughter-in-law, Catherine, 22, character fair; grandson, Jean, 2; religion, 
Reformed Church. 

Dusois, Théodore, 53, born Locles, Canton of Neufchatel, clock-maker, character 
crazy; religion Reformed Church. 

ENGEL, Louis, 58, born Troan, Canton of Berne, boatman, character fair; religion 
Reformed Church. 
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FLOoTRON, Sigismond, 41, born St. Imier, Canton of Berne, clock-maker, character 
good; wife, Madeleine, 36, character no good; sons, Louis Ferdinand, 14, 
Frangois, 7, Louis, 2; daughters, Sophie, 16, character good, Eugénie, 10, 
Olympie, 8; religion Reformed Church. 

FOURNIER, Sophie Adéle, 15, Eugéne, 14, Dyonise, 13, Francoise Emilie, 8, children 
of the widow Fournier, born Villeret, Canton of Berne; religion, Reformed 
Church. 

Gasut, Charles, 23, born DesBrenets, Canton of Neufchatel, joiner, character 
simple-minded; religion, Reformed Church. 

GuILBERT, August, 25, born La Chaux de Fond, Canton of Neufchatel, clock- 
maker, character good, religion, Reformed Church. 

GUINAND, Jean Louis, 20, born La Chaux de Fond, Canton of Neufchatel, lock- 
smith, character fair; religion, Reformed Church. 

GUINAND, Justin, 4, Philippine, 2, children of the widow Guinand, born La Chaux 
de Fond, Canton of Neufchatel; religion, Reformed Church. 

Horan, Nicolaus, 36, born Gross Affottern, Canton of Berne, farmer, character 
bad; wife, Madeleine, 29, character fair; sons, Chrétien, 7, Jean, 3; daughter, 
Catherine, 10; religion, Reformed Church. 

HoERNER, David, 53, born Sindringen, Wurtemberg in Germany, apothecary, 
character good, religion Lutheran; wife, Marianne, 40, midwife, character 
good; sons, Louis, 22, baker, character good, Frederic, 6; daughters, Louise, 19, 
character good, Henriette, 17, character good, Olympie, 12, Caroline, 8; reli- 
gion, Reformed Church. 

Hourtet, David, 48, born Tramelan, Canton of Berne, farmer, character good, 
religion Reformed Church. 

Junot, Charles, 22, born Ligniéres, Canton of Neufchatel, vine grower, character 
bad; wife, Sophie, 21, character fair; religion, Reformed Church. 

KocHErR, Jean, 29, born Aegetten, Canton of Berne, distiller, character fair, reli- 
gion, Reformed Church. 

LANGET, Jacques Francois, 26, born Cressier, Canton of Neufchatel, farmer, char- 
acter bad, religion, Reformed Church. 

LIENNE, Louis Florian, 17, born Cormorat, Canton of Berne, nail-maker, character 
fair, religion, Reformed Church. 

MarcHAND, Abram, 48, born Sonvillier, Canton of Berne, clock-maker, character 
worthless; wife, Emilie, 49, character worthless; son, Louis Constant, 15, 
character fair; daughters, Méline, 14, Louise Elzire, 8, deaf since birth; religion 
Reformed Church. 

Meroz, Henri Louis, 46, born Sonvillier, Canton of Berne, merchant, character 
no good; son, Louis Gustav, 8; religion, Reformed Church. 

Mownnier, David, 50, born Vallengin, Canton of Neufchatel, farmer and vine 
grower, character bad; wife, Elisabeth, 43, character bad; sons, David Louis, 
17, character no good, Charles, 15, character no good; daughters, Eugénie, 13, 
Adéle, 11, Henriette, 9, Julie, 5; religion, Reformed Church. 

MUNDWYLER, Joseph, 31, outlaw, wire-drawer and basket maker, character con- 
demned at Berne to hard labour in irons, religion, Catholic. 

OsTERTAG, Louis, 30, born Loewenstein, Wurtemberg in Germany, physician, char- 
acter honest, religion, Lutheran. 

PERRET, Abram, 43, born Sague, Canton of Neufchatel, clock-maker, character no 
good; wife, Marianne, 35, character bad; son, Charles, 5;daughters, Sophie, 4, 
Marianne, 3, Lydie, 2. 
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QUINCHE, Alfred, 21, born Dompresson, Canton of Neufchatel, saddler, character 
bad; wife, Marianne, 19, character no good; religion, Reformed Church. 
RAcINE, Charles Edouard, 23, born La Chaux de Fond, Canton of Neufchatel, 

turner, character fair, religion, Reformed Church. 

REBER, Jean, 53, born Kurzenberg, Canton of Berne, farmer, character bad; wife, 
Anne, 31, character fair; son, Jean, 2; illegitimate daughter, Anne Stoekl, 4; 
religion, Reformed Church. 

RINDISBACHER, Pierre, 41, born Lauperswyl, Canton of Berne, veterinary-surgeon, 
character good but not steady; wife, Barbe, 37, character fair; sons, Chrétien, 
18, character fair, Pierre, 15, draughtsman, character good, Gauthier, 2, 
adopted; daughters, Anne Barbe, 13, Chrétienne, 10, Madeleine 6, Verene, 4; 
religion, Reformed Church. 

RICHNER, Chrétien, 51, born Signau, Canton of Berne, tanner, character very 
honest; wife, Anne, 52, character honest; sons, Samuel, 24, weaver, character 
honest; Jacques, 10; religion, Reformed Church. 

ROTHENBUHLER, Chrétien, 35, born Lauperswyl!, Canton of Berne, tailor, character 
no good; wife, Catherine, 38, character fair; religion Reformed Church. 
ScHauB, Benoit, 27, outlaw, basket-maker, character condemned at Berne to hard 

labour in irons; religion, Catholic. 

SCHEIDEGGER, Samuel, 40, born Lutzelfifie, Canton of Berne, weaver, character 
fair; wife, Anne, 46, character worthless; sons, Jean, 18, weaver, character bad, 
Chrétien, 8; daughter, Marie, 10; religion, Reformed Church. 

SCHIRMER, Philippe, 24, born Geneva, mechanic, character honest, religion Reformed 
Church. 

StRAMM, Frederic Louis, 62, born Sonvillier, Canton of Berne, clock-maker, char- 
acter fair; wife, Henriette, 39, character no good; sons, Fred. Louis, 12, Con- 
stant, 10, Henri, 5; daughters, Lucie, 7, Julie, 2; religion, Reformed Church. 

Smion, Jean Jacques, 41, born Ligniéres, Canton of Neufchatel, schoolmaster, 
character no good; wife, Henriette, 42, character worthless; daughter, Zelie, 
10; religion, Reformed Church. 

SUNIER, Julien, 22, born Nos, Canton of Berne, farmer, character good; wife, Mar- 
guerite, 26, character honest; religion, Reformed Church. 

Tissot, Jean Daniel, 22, born Cornon, Canton of Neufchatel, farmer, character no 
good; wife, Salome, 25, character fair; step-daughter, Salome, 5; religion 
Reformed Church. 

TRUETTE, Pierre, 51, born Kirnbach, Baden in Germany, character fair; wife, 
Catherine, 43, character bad; sons, Jonas, 19, character fair, Pierre, 13; 
daughters, Marianne, 17, character no good, Adéle, 6; religion Reformed 
Church. 

WEIss, Jean, 28, born Kittersberg, Baden in Germany, master carpenter, character 
very honest; common law wife, Madeleine Lustenberger, 37, born Kayseraugst, 
Canton of Aargovie, character fair; step-daughter, Thérése, 3; son, Jean, 1, 
illegitimate; religion Catholic. 


Wyss, Rodolphe, 33, born city of Berne, saddler, character good but dissolute, 
religion Reformed Church. 


The same document also contains a list of the marriages celebrated 


in Red River during the autumn and winter of 1821 and the spring 
of 1822. 
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November 4, 1821: Philippine Droz, 39, widow of Tramelan, Canton of Berne, 
Reformed Church, to Charles Bouché, Meuron of Villers Cotterets, Picardy 
in France, Catholic. 

Elisabeth Rindisbacher, 21, of Lauperswyl, Canton of Berne, Reformed 
Church, to Antoine Brfichler, Meuron of Strasbourg in France, Catholic. 

Catherine Bintzli, 33, widow of the town of Zurich in Switzerland, Re- 
formed Church, to George Simon Schreissen, Meuron of Baden, Germany, 
Lutheran. 

November 7, 1821: Rosette Monnier, 20, of Vallengin, Canton of NeufchAtel, 
Reformed Church, to Jacques Bender, Meuron of ‘Strasbourg in France, 
Reformed Church. 

November 11, 1821: Justine Guinand, 32, widow of Brenets, Canton of Neuf- 
chatel, Reformed Church, to Jean Wassilopzky, Poland, Catholic. 

Lydie Fournier, 31, widow of Villeret, Canton of Berne, Reformed 
Church, to Jean Wering, Meuron of Alsace in France, Catholic. 

Catherine Trefitte, 22, of St. Imier, Canton of Berne, Reformed Church, 
to Martin Nord, Meuron of Strasbourg in France, Reformed Church. 

November 25, 1821: Marie Jul. Pelletier, 37, of St. Imier, Canton of Berne, 
Reformed Church, to Simon Dazio, Meuron, Catholic. 

January 5, 1822: Augustine Marchand, 19, of Sonvillier, Canton of Berne, Re- 
formed Church, to Antoine Pacquet, Canadian carpenter, Catholic. 

Justine Marchand, 24, of Sonvillier, Canton of Berne, Reformed Church, 
to Antoine Bayne, Meuron of Artois, Bas Calais, France, Catholic. 

January 18, 1822: Sophie Aberti, 15, of Saciour, Canton of Berne, Reformed 
Church, to Jean Morell, Meuron, Catholic. 

Chrétienne Aberti, 16, of Saciour, Canton of Berne, Reformed Church, 
to Joseph Bollender, Meuron, Catholic. 

May 2, 1822: Marguerite Aberti, 17, of Saciour, Canton of Berne, Reformed 
Church, to Jean Meyer, Meuron of Regensberg, Canton of Zurich in Swit- 
zerland, Reformed Church. 

Susanne Aberti, 49, widow of Saciour, Canton of Berne, Reformed Church, 
to Bernard Schmid, Meuron of Strasbourg in France, Catholic. 

June 10,1822: Marianne Scheidegger, 15, of Latzelflue, Canton of Berne, Reformed 
Church, to Mathias Schmid, Meuron of Kestenholz, Canton of Soleure, 
Catholic. 


From the above it may be seen that May’s colonists were all 
of the poorer class,watch-makers, weavers, vine-growers, and arti- 
sans, quite unfit to face the privations of pioneer life and the hard- 
ships of a Canadian winter on the prairies. Their sufferings were 
all the more intense owing to the fact that the greater part of their 
baggage had, for lack of transport, been left behind at York 
Factory, and that the necessary accommodation had not been 
arranged for them. Some, as the foregoing document shows, were 
welcomed as wives by the Meurons; but the great majority were, 
during the winter of 1821-2, obliged to eke out a miserable existence 
at Pembina. Ignorant of the country and the art of hunting, lack- 
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ing dogs and horses, they were forced to live upon the bounty of 
the Indians and the buffalo hunters. According to Alexander Ross: 


One of the Swiss gave a silver watch, value five guineas, for eight gallons of 
wheat, not to sow, but to eat. Another, for six small gold-eyes, a fish but little 
bigger than a sprat, gave five shillings sterling. And one poor man, having nothing 
else, gave the very snuff out of his box for the head of a cat-fish! The sympathizing 
fisherman, on seeing the box emptied, expressed a strong desire to possess it, and 
when he found that it was highly valued as the gift of a friend, he offered a whole 
cat-fish for it. The man was in great distress, but still loath to part with his keep- 
sake; he told the fellow the box was a costly one. ‘‘It was never purchased,” said 
he, ‘‘for less than a guinea.”” ‘‘That may be very true,” said the other, ‘“‘but I 
would not see my family starve for the satisfaction of carrying an empty box in my 
pocket, were it worth twenty guineas.’’ After much bickering and tardy hesitation, 
a bargain was struck for the cat-fish and four gold-eyes along with it! In ordinary 


times the price of a cat-fish is threepence; sixpence is a very high rate; a shilling 
exorbitant.® 


Under these circumstances it is not surprising that the Swiss, 
contrasting the romantic picture of Red River as painted by May 
with the stark realism of actuality, should experience a sense of 
revulsion. ‘their hatred of Red River,’’ wrote Captain Bulger in 
1822, ‘‘is insuperable.’ Accordingly we find the Swiss settlers, 
scarcely a year after their embarkation at Rotterdam, presenting 
a petition over the name of Walter de Huser praying for leave and 
assistance to return to their native land. This petition, printed 
below, will be found in the Bulger Papers, volume II, page 141. 


(Translation) 
My Lord and Gentlemen 
Gentlemen! 


The Swiss settlers respectfully take the liberty of stating that while in Switzerland, 
their native land, a prospectus was presented to them and to the Swiss Government, 
by Mr. de May, captain in the British service and agent plenipotentiary of the 
Earl of Selkirk, to attract Swiss settlers to the Red River, territory belonging to 
the said Earl; from its contents and from the letter of Mr. Colville attached to the 
said prospectus and from his close connexion with the Swiss Government, it was 
believed that this prospectus conformed with the truth. Therefore as a result of 
these worthy documents the Swiss Government granted permission and authority 
to Mr. de May to procure settlers in the name of the said Earl. But to our surprise 
we now find ourselves in a country where no person could ever settle and enjoy a 
comfortable living. Consider, Gentlemen, how very painful it is for the fathers of 
families who have spent their small earnings believing that their families would be 
safe from hardship and in a position to secure bread for themselves and their own. 
Contrary to our expectations we see only a miserable future for our descendants 


3Alexander Ross, The Red River Settlement, its Rise, Progress and Present State 
(London, 1856), 59 


‘Bulger Papers, II, 420, Bulger to Colvile, Dec. 7, 1822. 
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in this country. That is the reason, Gentlemen, we implore your protection and 
pray you kindly to consider our petition and to grant us all the assistance necessary 
to leave so poor a country as this. 

My Lord and Gentlemen! We, your humble petitioners rely upon your kind- 
ness and venture to hope for your gracious consideration of our request, praying 
divine protection to preserve you in a state of lasting prosperity. 

Read and signed by me 

WALTER DE HUSER 
Red River Acting in the name of all 
8 July 1822. the Swiss settlers 


The reply to this petition containing little more than a vague 
assurance that “‘everything will be done . . . that can in reason be 
expected,’’® individual families began to make their way over the 
American frontier in the direction of Prairie du Chien and the 
Mississippi. By the end of 1826 not a single Swiss family remained 
in the Red River country. In that year, their patience and their 
property devoured by the grasshoppers and washed away by the 
floods, the last of the Swiss and Meuron settlers brought to the 
North-west by Lord Selkirk migrated to the United States. Thus 
the first effort to promote European immigration to Western 
Canada ended in a complete failure; but it was a failure which 
contained valuable lessons in colonization, all of which may be 
found in the documents cited above. 

GEorGE F. G. STANLEY 


Mount Allison University. 


SJbid., II, 144, Halkett to the Swiss colonists, July 10, 1822. 





REVIEW ARTICLE 
HISTORICAL NOVELS OF 1940! 


T was in 1936 that Dr. W. E. Dodd, then Ambassador of the United States to 
Germany, observed: ‘‘There is not a country in Europe where it would be 
possible to start a war if the people had been taught history accurately for a 
generation.”” The importance of narrated history has always been clear to the 
discerning, and it is painfully clear today. But history may be presented in many 
forms. ‘‘History is not a science,” said Anatole France. “It is an art, and one 
can succeed in that art only through the exercise of the faculty of imagination.” 
For this reason history as presented through the medium of the novel may have a 
powerful influence. The historical novel at its best not only grips our interest, 
but it illuminates our present by illuminating the past from which our present 
has arisen. Each generation clings to the delusion that it is the maker of its own 
destiny. The truth is that each generation is but the end-product of all that has 
preceded it. Sound historical fiction can make great numbers of us rapidly and 
enduringly aware of that fact. 

It can offer a re-creation of the past that is at once imaginative and realistic; 
it can imbue famous figures of yesteryear with immediate vitality and emotional 
effectiveness; it can enable us to appreciate the conditions of living out of which 
our own society has arisen. Now, in all the amazingly bulky commentary on the 
historical novel, clear-cut, unequivocal, helpful definitions are hard to find. One 
such, however, is that in Professor Pelham Edgar’s thorough-going study, The Art 
of the Novel (Macmillan, 1933): ‘‘We may recognize as historical, novels that dip 
beyond oral tradition to a merely documented age.”” In discussing the historical 
novel, therefore, we are concerned with those novels whose material is drawn from 
any past older than the generations living at the time of their writing. Moreover, 
they will be novels which depict actual periods, persons, and events so that they 
can be readily identified. Such depiction may be complete and particularized, 
or partial and generalized. That is to say,—novels may be classed as historical 
simply because they evoke the background or the ‘‘atmosphere”’ of a period: they 
do not necessarily have to be specific in their presentation, though they are prefer- 
ably so. 

Most juvenile historical novels, and a surprising number of adult historical 
novels, fall into this category. At least eight of the crop of 1940 are partial and 
generalized “‘atmospheric’”’ novels. For instance, the theme of Louise Hall Tharp’s 
Lords and Gentlemen may be vaguely described as a depiction of early colonial and 
Indian life. About the year 1635 a young British lad crosses the ocean to Boston. 
The voyage of three months and ten days is the beginning of the action, exploration 
of Boston the central part, and capture by the Pequot Indians the mildly thrilling 


iMr. Clay, the author of this article, was until recently Literary Editor of the 
Winnipeg Free Press. Mr. Clay’s survey has one omission which should be noted— 
his own Fur Trade Apprentice—a continuation of the story of the exciting adventures 
begun in his Young Voyageur published in 1938. In these two books, which are intended 
primarily for boys and girls, Mr. Clay has given a vivid picture of the fur trade from 
Montreal to the North-west in the days of Alexander Henry and the Frobisher brothers. 
He has shown a fine grasp of historical details and of the art of swiftly moving narrative. 
It is © be hoped that he will continue his story on into the buffalo country. [Ep1ToR’s 
NOTE. 

For the bibliography of this article, see p. 59. 
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climax. The re-creation is tolerable, and the Indian lore is most informative. 
But the story could not be called complete and particularized in every respect. 
Elizabeth Emmett’s The Land He Loved is in about the same category. Its com- 
bined theme is the making of a young American, and pioneer life in New England. 
There is no violence in the story: a London lad is saved from bondage in the New 
World by being bought into a kindly family. He is impudent, surly, wary, oppor- 
tunistic, and has the sole aim of returning to London. But he meets the generosity, 
comradeship, fresh outlook of the New World—and finds it good. Miss Emmett’s 
sure knowledge of time and area rescues her book from banality. It has an air 
of heartiness, a fine flavour, and is, above all, natural. The same is not altogether 
true of the combined work of Helen C. Fernald and Edwin M. Slocombe. Their 
River Empire, despite the wonderful spell of the material, is too diffuse to be 
completely satisfying. The time is 1806; the theme is wilderness life and river 
travel; the locale is the vast reaches of the St. Lawrence, the Allegheny, the Ohio, 
and the Mississippi Rivers. Intrigue in the form of a plot to found a powerful 
river empire makes possible the presentation of considerable knowledge about 
canoeing and camping. But it is obvious that 218 pages cannot do justice to 
such a huge geographic area. Despite the story’s freshness and swift motion, 
it is disconcertingly thin. Happily, that does not apply to Michel’s Island by 
Mabel Leigh Hunt. She re-creates the days of the old voyageurs with gripping 
gusto. Her theme, the clash of Indians and whites on Mackinac Island (where 
Lakes Michigan and Huron and Superior meet) is epitomized in the description 
of Michel Jarnac’s boyhood. His father wants to send him to school in Montreal; 
he wants to be a medicine man in his mother’s tribe. Miss Hunt’s grasp of her 
material and her sincerity of purpose enable her to capture the emotional excite- 
ment of the old fur-trade era. But her book still remains faintly atmospheric. 
Several of the 1940 adult novels fall into the same class. For example, Corwin 
Root pointedly says that his An American, Sir strives to avoid “‘dull historical 
accuracy.” It is really light fiction with an historical background. Even the 
characters are idealized. The theme appears to be an account of how entrenched 
reaction in the Boston of 1813 stifles youthful enterprise, while progressive freedom 
in New Orleans stimulates it. Sea voyages, naval engagements, the amazing 
Battle of New Orleans, and a curious love-story, are the highlights. This type of 
‘historical’? novel may serve to wean readers away from murder thrillers, but 
something more full-bodied must follow it if the readers are not to go back to their 
former loves! Such a novel as R. S. Harper’s Trumpet in the Wilderness, for 
instance, would be inadequate. It, too, offers merely romantic interest in an 
historical setting in the Great Lakes region. It is stirring enough, of course, with 
fighting in 1812 in Detroit, and escapes, and overland treks. Perry’s naval battle 
is gruesomely vivid. But the characters are paper and pallid, the love interest 
is wan and washy, because Mr. Harper has placed too much reliance on the creation 
of a general ‘‘atmosphere.”” It is, however, possible to generalize on such a scale 
or with such intensity that the effect is gripping and stimulating. An outstanding 
example is Neil Swanson’s The Silent Drum. Its theme, the conflict between 
traders and settlers in Conocochugue Valley from 1765 until the approach of the 
American Revolution, is admirably limned. Indian fights, military clashes, forest 
treks, living conditions, all depict the emergence of a new country and a new 
people—America and Americans. The action moves swiftly, supported by 
excellent dialogue, and such a feeling of reality is created that the reader is spell- 
bound. Yet much of the detail in the story is imaginative rather than realistic. 
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These illustrations, then, from the 1940 crop of historical novels, support 
the contention that the depiction may be partial or generalized, evoking only 
background and atmosphere. It is not necessary to be specific in presentation, 
though that is preferable. Let us advance a step further in our discussion. 

In spite of the limitations within which it moves, historical fiction divides 
into an unexpectedly large number of types. To begin with, there are historical 
novels which depend upon the era chosen: primitive life, or the remotest social 
beginnings of an area; pioneer life, or the struggle of man with nature in the sparsely 
inhabited fringes of an area. An example in 1940 of the former is Elizabeth H. 
Atkins’s instructive children’s story, Little Wolf’s Brother, which re-creates Indian 
living customs in Southern California at the time of the Spanish missions. A white 
boy is brought up among the Indians, and his experiences in accustoming himself 
to a primitive mode of life provide a contrast for the young reader’s enjoyment. 
Unfortunately, though this is perhaps a point for pedagogic experts to decide, 
it would seem that Miss Atkins’s style is too mature for the average juvenile; 
if that is so, the story defeats its aim. 

A different but equally damaging charge might be brought against Julia C. 
Altrocchi’s Wolves against the Moon, which offers a picture of pioneer life, or the 
struggle of man with nature in the sparsely inhabited fringes of an area. The 
theme is presented in the story of one Joseph Bailly, fur trader and traveller extra- 
ordinary from 1793 to 1838 in the territory lying between Quebec and New Orleans 
on the north and south and Buffalo and Chicago on the east and west. In depicting 
the geographic unity of that vast area, now in two different countries, Mrs. Altrocchi 
manages to present an amazing amount of exciting information about Ottawa 
Indian customs. She also makes clear the reason why the French got along so 
famously with the Indians; it was because they were pliable, high-spirited and 
light-hearted. But in presenting all this material Mrs. Altrocchi leaves an im- 
pression that she has not quite mastered it, and as a result her narrative lacks 
elemental smoothness. The main thread of the story, too, often backlashes upon 
itself, and requires undue attention from the reader. It speaks well for the material, 
then, that the book continues to enjoy a wide sale. 

But there are other kinds of historical novels than those describing primitive 
and pioneer living. There are historical novels describing events, or the struggle 
of man against man; those describing people, or the human epic in its several 
manifestations; those describing manners, or a re-creation of the past with stress 
upon the living conditions and customs of a given locale; those interpreting trends, 
or a description and evaluation of forces that rendered inevitable a certain social 
or political or economic consequence. Still other kinds of historical novels include 
those that crystallize for us some turning point in the development of an area by 
portraying the climax of a movement or an action; and those that stress characteri- 
zation as much as they dramatize environment, and may be termed biographic. 

The fact that there may be combinations of these patterns in any one novel 
naturally increases the difficulty of classification, if not of appraisement. For 
instance, while Nina Wilcox Putnam’s The Inner Voice relates a phase of pioneer 
life, it is also a story of men struggling against men. The theme is the role which 
Quakers in the southern States played in the Abolition movement. The locale is 
North Carolina, Indiana, Kansas, in the days of their early development. Con- 
vinced of the unholiness of slavery, the North Carolina Quakers sell their worldly 
goods and take their Negroes into the then Northwest Territory, where all live on 
equal footing. Clashes with hostile Indians, however, and with renegade white 
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men called Missouri marauders, constantly imperil the lives of the Quakers, 
especially since they refuse to bear arms themselves. The reader is disappointed 
to discover, in a story depicting men against men, that most of the characters are 
pedestrian: but the colours of the narrative are primary and striking, while the 
action is definitely vigorous. These save the novel. An example in 1940 of an 
historical novel of manners is Elizabeth Coatsworth’s A Toast to the King. Set in 
New England, partly in revolutionary days and partly thereafter, it recounts the 
enduring loyalty to England of three colonial ladies. Despite the hostility of 
revolutionary neighbours, the three sisters rescue a British officer from spy-hunting 
patriots. Their isolation increases as they persist in their Tory attitude. Tiey 
age; and are finally recognized by a King, to whose office they have drunk a toast 
for fifty years. Miss Coatsworth’s writing is in that limpid and delicate but 
nonetheless penetrating vein we have come to associate with her. The characteri- 
zations are unmistakably authentic, and there are many stimulating pictures of 
New England winter. The result is the re-creation of a way of life with telling 
effect. Laura Long’s Without Valour achieves a similar result for a different time 
and place, the 1860’s in Indiana. The theme of the story is the confusion of civil 
war when chicanery and mental muddle array men against one another. The 
action revolves around the activities of Confederate agents and sympathizers, 
“‘Copperheads” as they were called, who plot to seize Indiana for the South. Miss 
Long’s narrative is clear-cut and forward-moving. It gives an instructive picture 
of Indiana life of the period, as well as an impressive report of the stresses which 
war evokes among average people. 

At this juncture we could discuss those historical novels that crystallize a 
turning point in the development of an area. These include a remarkable group 
that give attention to the American Revolution. But perhaps they are better 
considered later under another heading. 

How does the actual construction of historical novels bear upon the patterns 
we have described? That construction is full of problems almost distressing in 
their difficulty. Somerset Maugham, in The Summing Up (Doubleday, Doran, 
1938), estimates the hurdles: ‘‘Writing historical fiction calls for profound experi- 
ence of men to create living people out of persons whose manners and notions 
differ from the writer’s. Vast knowledge and vivid imagination are needed.” 
It is true, of course, that much research must go into the building of an effective 
historical novel. A combination of outstanding gifts is needed: the painstaking 
and vigilant effort of the historical scholar, the keen analysis and rounded insight 
of the psychologist, the gift of infusing life that the supremely creative artist 
possesses. 

Just here we may turn for a moment to an outstanding example of what is 
meant by ‘“‘infusing life.’’ The reference is to a long narrative poem rather than 
to a novel, but the content of the poem is distinctly historical. It is Professor 
E. J. Pratt’s Brébeuf and His Brethren, describing the work and martyrdom of the 
Jesuits between 1625 and 1649 in Huronia (the midland area of Ontario lying 
between Lakes Huron and Simcoe). Mr. Pratt has been forthright and turbulent; 
he has strongly interwoven colour, action, music, mood, atmosphere; he has placed 
grand imagery against a background of beauty; he has seen the Iroquois and the 
Hurons as they were, primitive peoples who lived from hour to hour under the 
constant pressure of natural forces they could not begin to understand; and he 
has managed to convey many implications for our own times. The deaths of the 
brave “‘Black Robes,” horrible though the deaths were, seem something tremen- 
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dously inspiring for us weaker mortals of thisday. All this is accomplished because 
Mr. Pratt has the gift of “‘infusing life” into the none-too-substantial bones of a 
bygone age. It is a supreme gift. 

In a less enduring way, this gift is possessed by two women novelists, Evelyn 
Eaton and Iola Fuller. Miss Eaton's Quietly My Captain Waits is a tour de force 
in historical omance. Its theme is the loves and adventures of Louise de Freneuse 
during the French régime in the first decade of the eighteenth century. The 
scenes are laid mostly in the New World from Quebec to Port Royal. There is 
Indian warfare, wilderness living, famine and fasting, sea battles, amorous excite- 
ment, for the reader’s titivation. Combining historical and fictional characters, 
for the most part convincingly, Miss Eaton has been accurate about facts and 
conjectural about interpretation. Her gift of infusing life into these elements has 
produced a vivid story, one that is impulsively compelling because it has both 
grace and vitality. Its widespread appeal is proof of this. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the possession of these characteristics does not automatically mean large 
sales. Iola Fuller’s The Loon Feather is just as clearly marked by grace and vitality, 
in its own way, as Quietly My Captain Waits; but, and this is the mystery, The Loon 
Feather has not yet had the audience it deserves. As the American Booksellers’ 
Association says, “‘it was a book that should have gone places.” Full of dramatic 
appeal, its primary theme is the everyday fur-trading life of Indians and white 
settlers on Mackinac Island in the early nineteenth century. There is the second- 
ary theme of the clashes of races in a primitive land: the red world against the 
white world. The action centres around the experiences of Oneta, Indian princess, 
daughter of Tecumseh, who has the best Indian blood and tradition and is equipped 
with a French education. She tries to mediate between whites and reds, when 
the desperation of the latter over the loss of their hunting grounds becomes acute. 
Miss Fuller has contrived to make her story gentle rather than harsh, tender and 
lyrical rather than strong and matter-of-fact. Perhaps this is a handicap in the 
handling of such robust material. Perhaps the novel has an additional handicap 
in first-person narration, but fine imagination is shown throughout, with vivid 
colour, vivid tone, and brisk action against the significant silence of the natural 
world. There is definite evidence of Miss Fuller’s capacity to “‘infuse life.” 

These novels bring up an important aspect of historical fiction, the achieving 
of an impression of reality. The reader must be able to feel the actuality of the 
action. Helen Haines in Living with Books (Columbia, 1935) states the problem 
so succinctly that she bears quoting: ‘To have life and meaning historical fiction 
must establish reality for the reader. That reality is necessarily two-fold: reality 
of character creation that sets before the reader human beings in an experience 
common to humanity, and reality of historic background that accords with the 
reader’s expectation and knowledge of place and period. The reality produced 
must therefore be both subjective and objective, unified and harmonious.”’ That 
is to say, the three essential elements for which the writer should strive, if his work 
is to have interest for the reader and cultural value, are the compelling power of 
clear pictorial presentation of scene and action, the arresting attraction of consistent 
character portrayal, the strong intellectual and spiritual influence of accuracy. 
These elements are not easy to encompass. 

Two examples of the telling effect of accuracy, in the historical novels of 1940, 
are found in the work of Frederick Niven and Laura Krey. Frederick Niven’s 
Mine Inheritance is particularly strong on this count. Its theme is the trials and 
tribulations of Lord Selkirk’s tragic yet glorious experiment in colonization in the 
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Red River Valley of early Manitoba. The hero, David Baxter, recounts the 
inside story of that experiment, with farm folk clashing with fur folk, and with 
agricultural misadventures—frost and grasshoppers—adding to the melancholy 
excitement. Violence, arson, trickery are finally countered by sending soldier- 
farmers to the little settlement. There are many scenes of malice and not a few 
scenes of massacre in Mr. Niven’s pages, scenes that are taken right off the scroll 
of history. The novel is, for that reason, excellent and energizing. It is authentic 
history competently interpreted by kindling imagination. As Professor J. F. 
Macdonald says, the story’s particular contribution is that it gives a ‘“‘growing 
sense of Canadian nationality.” And as Edwin Muir says, the general contribution 
is that it “gives strongly a sense of the incalculability and inconclusiveness of 
history.”” Two things alone, one thinks, have prevented Mine Inheritance from 
becoming a great and masterly novel: it suffers from the restrictions of first-person 
narration, and it is slightly discursive. Laura Krey’s On the Long Tide also has 
the handicap of discursiveness. It requires more than 600 pages to discuss the 
influx of Americans into Texas and the subsequent movement to get Texas away 
from Mexico. But there is consummate accuracy in its panoramic sweep and 
revealing minutiae. It reports frontier life at a dignified level, and if there may 
be a trifle too much politics there is also a fine sense of balance and a quaintly 
refreshing mellowness. Historical characters are sketched in with a sharp eye 
to detail, and the entire portrayal is satisfyingly full-bodied. It is clear that Mrs. 
Krey has pursued her researches painstakingly and that she has added to that 
care a penetrating insight into human nature as affected by differences in time 
and place. She has surmounted most of the difficulties of historical fiction with 
honours. 

Those difficulties, as we have by now gathered, are challenging, when they 
are not dismaying. Doreen Wallace, an astute critic of this kind of literary 
expression, has commented on the magnitude of the problems involved. She 
points out that it is not enough for the writer to steep himself in his chosen period, 
and then, sure of making no academic howlers, transplant into that period the 
men and women whom he knows, with the assumption that human nature doesn’t 
change. It is not enough to have dates and clothes and dialogue all of a piece, 
and have the impression that twentieth-century man and woman will do quite 
well for eighteenth-century man and woman. Human nature does change from 
era to era. Economic pressures close in upon different social classes at different 
periods, so that new sets of values arise; different tempos of living mean different 
psychological outlooks; emotional reactions vary in speed and intensity from 
period to period. It is clear that something more than mere mechanical adjust- 
ments of details is necessary for the writing of good historical novels. The inward 
flavour of the life of a chosen period must be captured. The plot has to be a plot 
out of its own time. The characters must think and act within the framework of 
their era. Its conceptions of happiness and value, its materials of living, must 
necessarily restrict or at least control the impact of the plot. Naomi Mitchison, 
no novice in the art of the historical novel, remarks that this condition ‘‘seems 
simple enough, yet it is amazing how easily it can be forgotten while writing; so 
many of one’s similes, one’s ways of thought and expression, are essentially of 
one’s own time and place, derived from materials and machines which are less 
than a century old. Such similes must never be allowed to occur to one’s people 
of the past! Nor must they think much beyond their own place, their tribe or 
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city-state or ancient empire; they had no zoos and museums of their contemporary 
world to visit. The whole framework of life was smaller, compacter, more intense.”’ 

With these remarks and criticisms as a sort of backdrop, we can now turn to 
the literary phenomenon of 1940—the million and a half words (approximately) 
which five distinguished authors wrote about the years that gave rise to, saw the 
action related to, and bore the consequences of, the American Revolution. They 
are five historical novels of charm and of instruction. How do they fit into the 
general scheme of historical fiction? John Erskine’s Give Me Liberty is the first 
one in point of time. It deals with American life just prior to the outbreak of the 
fighting, and has a dual theme. It attempts to show that the bystander cannot, 
and cannot afford to, dissociate himself from the great movements of his own 
times; and simultaneously it attempts to show that justice may have to be con- 
tinuously established. The action re-creates plantation life in. pre-revolutionary 
Virginia, when fictional David Farrill tries to make a success of running his father’s 
estate in the traditional way, while listening to the outpourings of Patrick Henry, 
the legalities of Thomas Jefferson, the military observations of George Washington. 
In the end David mounts his horse and leaves his wife and child to ride off to the 
war that has just broken out. The narrative is a vigorous portrayal of historical 
personages, and holds the interest by its details of life 170 years ago. It is an 
excellent thing to read before turning to the novels that discuss the actual fighting. 
The first part of Mrs. Inglis Fletcher’s Raleigh’s Eden has a similar value. Its 
action begins in 1765 and runs through to 1782. Some considerable space is taken 
to describe the expansive and genial and lush North Carolina plantation life of 
the squires, and the restricted and bitter and narrow life of the actual tillers of 
the land. The rumblings of men struggling against domination and against 
injustice come to the surface. There are the early battles and the war itself, with 
excitement, danger, suspense, courageous deeds, heartbreaks, and aftermaths. 
Mrs. Fletcher’s theme is that the Revolutionary War was not fought by Americans 
against the mother country, but by Britons against a Hanoverian King and a 
small group of his ministers who did not represent the Britain of Pitt, Burke, and 
Fox. The result was the emergence of America. The large scale of Mrs. Fletcher's 
canvas is inspiring; the impact of events upon people (both historical and fictional) 
is veracious and vivacious; and the re-creation, with care and insight and steadiness, 
pays as much attention to submerged issues as to their overt expressions. There 
are, finally, contemporary implications in Raleigh’s Eden: democracy battles for 
its life against oppression—says the leading character, ‘‘We have come to the place 
where we have learned that freedom can’t be held by arrangement. We must 
realize that freedom must be fought for. Fighting is itself part of freedom.” 

The background supplied by pre-revolutionary parts of these two books is 
helpful knowledge for the consideration of Robert Graves’s Sergeant Lamb's 
America, Harold Sinclair’s Westward the Tide, and Kenneth Roberts’s Oliver Wiswell. 
These three narratives deal with phases of the war itself. The least imposing of 
them is Mr. Sinclair's. Its theme is how George Rogers Clark defended Kentucky 
against the British in 1778. Clark is depicted through the eyes of a fictional sub- 
ordinate. Much of the action is taken up with trekking through the Illinois 
wilderness and attacks, mostly successful, upon the British forts in the area. The 
writing is packed with sound and fury, but is peculiarly deficient in emotional 
insight; there is telling swiftness, but no sensitivity. However, the treatment is 
accurate, balanced, colourful. What is lacking in awareness is made up in gusto. 
Sergeant Lamb's America is far superior to Westward the Tide even though it is 
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handicapped by its faintly stilted eighteenth-century memoir effect. Sergeant 
Lamb, veteran of the War, tells his own experiences. He reports the American 
Revolution from the British point of view, giving sharp criticism of both sides— 
the faults of the King, the colonists not unmoved by venality and trickery, and 
social injustices perpetrated by all concerned upon their economic inferiors. Que- 
bec, Crown Point, Ticonderoga, Saratoga, are some of the romantic names made 
real by the sergeant’s frank narrative. His sympathy for the colonists gives added 
zest to his accounts of life among the Indians and to military engagements. Mr. 
Graves succeeds because of the accuracy of his knowledge and the roundness of 
his statements; he is vigorous and vivid without sacrificing’ the truth. Limpid 
reason rather than lush romanticism marks his literary trail. Above all he gives 
a circumstantial, eye-witness flavour to his story. 

That, of course, is likewise true of Kenneth Roberts’s Oliver Wiswell. You 
cannot read a hundred of its 836 pages before you have the strong feeling that 
here are “human beings in an experience common to humanity”; that here is 
reality “both subjective and objective, both unified and harmonious.” In the 
best sense of the word, here is striking historical narrative. Mr. Roberts’s theme 
is multiple: he seeks to delineate the physical and emotional experiences of the 
Loyalists who sought to retain British rule over the Thirteen Colonies; he seeks to 
contrast rebel ignorance and villainy with British inertia and bungling; he seeks 
to show how war always unleashes base passions and hatreds, stultifies the best 
minds, impairs security and order. The adventures of a young Loyalist as a 
British spy, with sea voyages, battles, cross-country treks, and the clash of interests 
and personalities, is the action. It is a new interpretation of American history, 
with dash, humour, excitement, and pell-mell movement. There is strong charac- 
terization (reminiscent of Dickens), pugnacious presentation of vital masses of 
historical material, distinctive revelation of the manifold human motivations, all 
expertly woven into an integral whole. It is a unit that boldly warns against the 
perils of demagogy. 

A conclusion should be emphasized. The most successful of the historical 
novels of 1940 are marked by that sort of vivid and compelling pictorial presentation 
which makes the life of the past as real as the reader’s own life; by that sort of 
vivid and consistent character portrayal which achieves bustling vitality; by that 
sort of spiritual and intellectual accuracy which is the truth of history. These 
distinguishing marks are combined into as exact a reproduction of the past as is 
compatible with narrative unity. Let Miss Haines once again state the issue 
with her familiar clarity: ‘“The great appeal of history does not lie in the enumera- 
tion of facts, but in the unrolling of a panorama of human action, in the delineation 
of conditions of living and of the development of human beings, as individuals and 
in the mass. The historical novelist unrolls this panorama and offers this delinea- 
tion, without assuming the authority of the historian yet with a sincere effort to 
convey the colour and the pattern of life in the past and to give immediate reality, 
charm, and allure to its human figures.’’ Let Carlyle add his weight to the argu- 
ment: ‘Historical novels have taught this truth. . . unknown to the writers of 
history: that the bygone ages of the world were actually filled by living men, not 
by protocols, state papers, controversies, and abstractions of men.’’ That is the 
sum total of historical fiction. By approximating such reasonable precepts, it 
makes its maximum contribution to its contemporary world. And we can but 
painfully recall that ‘‘there is not a country in Europe where it would be possible 
to start a war if the people had been taught history accurately for a generation.” 


Ottawa, Ontario. CHARLES CLAY 
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The Cod Fisheries: The History of an International Economy. By Haroip A. 
Innis. (The Relations of Canada and the United States: A Series of Studies 
prepared under the direction of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, Division of Economics and History; J. T. SHOTWELL, Director.) New 
Haven: Yale University Press. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1940. Pp. xx, 
520. ($4.00) 

Two summers ago | witnessed a strange phenomenon—a Yale professor of American 

colonial history in a rage. His anger had been roused by the fact that the great 

large wealthy metropolitan university in which we were both summer-schooling 

did not possess a wall-map showing the West Indies as well as the mainland 

colonies. How could any man teach colonial history with maps which depicted 

only the Atlantic coast? I believe something was said about the ‘‘ignorant isola- 

tionism” of cartographers, and Yale then departed to sketch on the blackboard a 

map which looked like an early effort by James Thurber. 

Now, thanks to Professor Innis, even the inclusion of the West Indies is not 
enough. We must have yet another map, in which the Atlantic is shown, not as 
a waste of water that divides hemispheres, but as a network of waterways uniting 
two sides, four continents, and six regions of an international and intercontinental 
economy. Put those six points—Newfoundland, New England and the Maritimes, 
the West Indies, West Africa, western Continental Europe, and the British Isles— 
on a blackboard; then trace all the possible journeys of ships and transfers of 
goods—direct, triangular, quadrilateral, or hexagonal—and note the part played 
by fish cargoes. Before you have finished, the class will be dizzy, and you will 
be out of breath and chalk. This exercise is possibly a well-known teaching 
experience of Canadians; but Dr. Shotwell speaks the truth when he writes of 
Professor Innis’s book, ‘‘It is not too much to say that for most of us [south of the 
undefended boundary] it extends the frontiers of North America over a vast area that 
we have never thought of before as constituting a part—and a fundamental part— 
of the continent.”” That is perhaps the chief, but not the only, value of this volume 
in a decade when the widening of consciousness is being forced upon us prestissimo 
fortissimo agitato. 

The range of time is as generous as that of space. We start in 1497 and end 
with Birdseye frosted fillets in the grocery stores, commission government in 
Newfoundland, and the reciprocity terms of 1935 and 1938. Over this stretch 
of more than four centuries Professor Innis has ranged extensively and intensively. 
Few printed original or secondary sources have escaped his eye, some manuscript 
collections have been examined, and in addition he has traversed in person the 
land and the sea of which he writes. He has neglected no approach, economic, 
political, technological, geographical, historical, or ichthyological, and tries to 
reveal the interplay of factors, changing or constant, which produce the ‘‘cycles 
of disturbance’’ that have spelled weal or woe to this or that region. 

The result is a complicated story of one of the most highly competitive industries 
practised by man, and the author repeatedly contrasts the competitive and divisive 
character of fishing with the monopolistic nature of his old love, the fur trade. 
The markets are many and vary in accessibility, nature of demand, and size; a 
good market for refuse fish in the West Indies shrinks when the slaves disappear 
and cane sugar falls on evil days; a new domestic market emerges when railroads 
and refrigeration open up interiors of countries or continents. The raw material 
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varies in quality and size, and is capable of being processed in many ways, from 
salting on board ship, through drying on land, to fresh, frozen, or frosted filleting 
or canning. The catch may be made by large vessels sent out from Europe which 
do or do not touch land, or by American settlers who work from near-by bases 
along the coast or go out to the banks. Climate determines the times and places 
at which fish can be caught, the length of the season, and the method of processing, 
while the price of salt influences processes and costs. Organization and financing 
may originally rest in the hands of remote controllers in the old world, but their 
grasp is bound to be weakened by the rise of an aggressive commercial class nearer 
the source of supply and able to swing between fishing, trading, and shipping as it 
pleases. Changes in technique may be unimportant for a long time, and simple 
methods may involve small outlays of capital or burdens of overhead costs; but 
when change does set in with the coming of iron, steel, and steam, the results are 
bound to be revolutionary for all concerned and devastating for the weak or the 
laggard. 

At every point government policy dominates the story, and the sub-title of 
the book might well have been, not ‘The History of an International Economy” 
but ‘The History of an International Political Economy.’’ At first the policies 
are imperial, part of the effort to devise an effective navigation, colonial, defensive, 
and financial system by regulation, prohibition, and encouragement. They reflect, 
in part at least, the wishes of pressure groups and vested or voluble interests, such 
as the West of England merchants who pioneered the English fishing industry 
in the north-west Atlantic, the New England group which rises to a position of 
great power on the foundation of fish, lumber, provisions, rum, and ships, and the 
West Indian sugar planters. Each of these gets some of the things it wants: the 
West Countrymen prevent the Newfoundland fisheries from passing into the 
hands of a monopoly, obtain free trade in fish exports, and try to check the growth 
of settlement in Newfoundland; the New Englanders reap the full benefits of the 
Navigation Laws, and get loop-holes made in those laws where necessary; the 
West Indians seek protection for their high-cost sugar and molasses against the 
cheaper French product; and all benefit from the breaking of the French empire in 
North America. But imperial policy cannot achieve perfect harmony, and if an 
economically strong section (New England) fails to get its way because its wishes 
for cheap French molasses conflict with those of a politically strong section (the 
British West Indies), the economic may break the political in an American 
Revolution. 

Once the family circle has been broken, the centrifugal influences on policy 
become irresistible, as each fishing region gets control of its own affairs—New 
England by revolution, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland by the gradual acquisition 
of self-government. Each political unit tries to protect its weak spots against 
all comers by such devices as tariffs, bounties, or export duties on bait, or seeks 
to exploit exclusively whatever relative advantages it has. Self-interest leads 
Nova Scotia through a series of political campaigns: for exclusion of Americans 
and preference for Nova Scotians in the West Indies markets; for enforcement of 
the Convention of 1818 to keep Americans out of coastal waters; for reciprocity, 
for Confederation, and for Dominion policies of many kinds. Newfoundland goes 
through reciprocity, but declines Confederation, and pursues a grimly anti-Cana- 
dian-American-French line of action. The United States retaliates against 
exclusion from the British West Indies, then grants a free-trade market for Cana- 
dian fish in return for free access to Canadian waters; she drops that in 1866, 
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accepts a near substitute for it in 1871, abandons it in 1885, and settles down to a 
protective policy with little thought of external markets or sources of supply. 
Thus a keenly competitive industry forges its political weapons; and where fish 
remains an important item in the national income we get something approaching 
a fish interpretation of history. 

Professor Innis traces the interplay of all these forces chronologically, and 
thereby condemns himself toa laborious task. I wonder if a less historical approach 
might not have been easier, but let that pass. There is not enough space to follow 
the story even from one high spot to another, and only the general plan of the 
book can be described here. After a brief chapter on ‘‘The Cod,’ two chapters 
trace the arrival of French, Portuguese, Spanish, and English ships on the fishing 
grounds. The next four chapters tell of British and French enterprise up to 1783, 
and occupy a third of the book. The limited and transient success of the French 
empire, the development of Newfoundland by the West of England interests, the 
rise of New England, the ‘‘aggressive commercialism” of that area, the round- 
aboutness of trade, the importance of slavery and the sugar islands, and the 
contradictions in British imperial policy are all well portrayed. There may not 
be much that is new in this section, but the material is bound together in a way 
new to most of us. Then come three chapters in which the effects of the American 
and French Revolutions, the Napoleonic Wars, and the coming of peace are worked 
out, with a long treatment of the rise of Nova Scotia up to 1833 and a good one 
on Newfoundland up to the coming of representative government. The fourth 
period, from 1833 to 1886, is covered in two chapters entitled ‘‘Nova Scotia and 
Confederation” with ‘‘Mackerel and Confederation” as page heading, and ‘‘Com- 
mercialism and the Newfoundland Fishery”’ with the page heading ‘“‘Trawls and 
Responsible Government.” It is a period of endless political manceuvrings, of 
heavy American inroads into coastal waters, of the introduction of trawl lines with 
hundreds of hooks in order to allow mass catching, and of the growth of internal 
markets with the coming of railroads and refrigeration. The fifth and final period 
sees the transition ‘From Commercialism to Capitalism’’ and the tragedy in 
Newfoundland, after which there is a long “Conclusion.’’ In this period the 
trawler, steamship, railroad, and expensive equipment for filleting, refrigeration, 
and storage develop the fresh fish market and push salt fish into the background 
except for export to tropical or sub-tropical countries which have low purchasing 
power. Canadian and New England fishermen benefit from rapidly expanding 
domestic markets, but the French and Newfoundland exporters fare badly, espe- 
cially when the price collapse of such commodities as sugar and coffee, the tariffs, 
exchange controls, and quotas, and the competition of Iceland, Norway, and 
Scotland become serious in the twenties and thirties. For Newfoundland the 
economic loss was a drop in the value of the catch from $10,000,000 to $3,000,000; 
the political loss was the suspension of self-government. 

The above digest does much less than justice to Professor Innis’s long story; 
in extenuation, let me do less than justice to the way he has told it. Professor 
Shotwell says the book is ‘‘a challenge to the imagination and insight of the reader.” 
It is also a challenge to his tenacity and even his temper. The large space given 
to political history may be justified if the aim was, inter alia, to write an economic 
interpretation of political developments; but if it was to show the effect of policies 
on the industry, then, since such effects are hard to measure, the politics and 
policies scarcely deserve as much treatment as they get. In any case, the mountain 
of material collected has not been adequately digested. The first result of this 
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is a shocking excess of ‘‘quotes’’ and notes. These occupy four-fifths of pages 281-3, 
of 346-55, and of 391-415. Further, the long solid quotations are frequently given 
without any indication of their nature or authorship. Who, for instance, wrote 
or said extract 43 on page 391, or 51 on 384-5, or 57 on 395-6, or 59 on 397, or 70, 
71, and 72 on 401, or 75 on 402-3, or the unnumbered ones on 404 and 413, and 
half a dozen others in the same section? And why is a petition by undescribed 
persons presented in 1852 (pp. 392-3) followed without a break by a quotation 
beginning ‘I cannot close this report’”’ written by some unmentioned person in 
1867? And how much faith can be placed in descriptions of conditions written 
by propagandists pleading for or against some point of policy? 

The second result of indigestion is the frequent overloading of the text with 
details of places, persons, and raw, rather than round, figures. For instance, the 
reader who has got to page 437 cannot be expected to make an adequate reflex 
reaction to the news that the number of one-pound cans packed in Nova Scotia 
declined from 5,263,780 in 1900 to 1,959,888 in 1924. Some statistical paragraphs 
are virtually incomprehensible and meaningless, as for example the one on page 224. 
There are scarcely any long-run tables and no graphs. The short-run tables 
scattered throughout the book do not link together and no tables are given for 
any fishery except the French during the last hundred years. Are fishery statistics 
so defective as to be incapable of showing long trends? 

Style and arrangement are such that the book is difficult to read. True, the 
tale is periodically gathered up into a summary which is sometimes excellent, as is 
the long Conclusion. There are good sentences which stick in one’s memory, 
as for instance, ‘‘Cod from Newfoundland was the lever by which [England] 
wrested her share of the riches of the New World from Spain” (p. 52), or “‘The 
fishing interests at home and abroad served as a spearhead in the struggle for 
freedom of trade beyond the confines of England” (p. 93). But sometimes the 
summaries are so complex and crowded in their assertion of interrelationships, 
so abstract, or so dotted with points which have not yet been developed, that one 
is forced to cry “Whoa, steady, wait a minute!’ And sometimes the sentences 
are far from clear. Should ‘‘borrowers’’ (p. 42, |. 3) be ‘‘lenders’’; of what was 
there a ‘‘marked decline” (p. 97, 1. 4); where did at least five ships go from or arrive 
at (pp. 78-9); to which of four possible nouns does “‘It’’ refer (p. 53, 1. 2); to what 
level were duties ‘‘reduced from 2/6 in 1825” (p. 266, 1. 5); by whom was it ‘‘asserted”’ 
(p. 420, 1. 7); and if “Ships left Birmingham, Sheffield, and other centers’’ for the 
slave coast (p. 115), who put them on wheels? 

One final grumble: of the seven maps, the third and seventh are unnecessary, 
as may be also the second and fourth; the first, fifth, and sixth are important, 
but the last two should have been placed much earlier in the book. Why are they 
tucked back on pages 427 and 445, when we have been needing them since at 
least page 100? 

Despite these blemishes in presentation, Professor Innis has done us all a great 
service. No teacher of American or European economic and political history can 
afford to pass his book by. Already my own classes, inured to wool, tobacco, and 
sugar, are growing weary of hearing so much about fish. But then they live 1,300 
miles from salt water. 


HERBERT HEATON 
The University of Minnesota. 
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Christopher Columbus: Being the Life of the Very Magnificent Lord Don Cristobal 
Colon. By SALVADOR DE MapariaGA. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1940. Pp. xiii, 524. ($4.00) 

AT a time when the New World is being called in again to redress the terrifying 
balance of the Old, a fresh study of the discoverer of America may well seem 
especially appropriate. When it is further considered that the many mysteries 
and seeming contradictions in the career of Christopher Columbus which have 
hitherto challenged investigators have mostly remained unsolved and unreconciled, 
the need for another historian and a better argument becomes plainer than ever. 
We would gladly have added “‘sufficient new material’’ also, to this list of Columbian 
desiderata. Unfortunately Mr. Madariaga has no conclusive new material to 
offer, perhaps for the very good reason that none exists; but he has handled the 
evidence at his command with a gratifying completeness and originality; and has 
spared himself no pains to divine by argument and intuition the secrets which the 
records suggest but leave hidden. 

Indeed, it is the thoroughness, the skill, and the novelty of the interpretation 
which must serve as the chief, if not the only excuses for this volume; and that 
they do serve thus successfully is proof of their quality. The author sets out to 
tell the story of Columbus as that of a man born and reared in Genoa, Italy, but 
belonging to a family of Spanish-Jewish extraction. By this hypothesis—and 
throughout the book it remains a hypothesis in spite of much brilliant reasoning 
and strong circumstantial evidence—he strives to explain, to reconcile, even to 
make appear reasonable and at times necessary the various aspects of Columbus's 
history which have been, to say the least, puzzling to historians. It is thus, for 
example, that he gives some sense and consistency to the fact that a man from 
Genoa “read Italian but did not write it, spoke and wrote Spanish for his personal 
use before he came to Spain,” and “knew Latin as a Spanish-speaking person 
would, though he learned it before he came to Spain” (pp. 52-3). This is not the 
only or perhaps even the most important “‘puzzle’’ which the author ingeniously 
resolves by means of the “‘Spanish-Jewish” hypothesis. He pursues his argument 
intermittently throughout practically the whole volume and uses such dialectical 
conquest as a further prop to his theory, like a mason demolishing an old structure 
to build a new, or a successful general persuading his prisoners to fight for him. 
Though the main thesis is by no means a new one, the author here defends it so 
valiantly and persuasively that in many ways he makes it his own. 

Mr. Madariaga’s volume is likely to leave the reader with an impression of 
completeness, of sufficiency, of having solved as far as may be possible the problems 
it was intended to solve and of having served the purpose it was intended to serve. 
On the whole the picture of Columbus here presented at length is not altogether 


flattering, but it has the virtues of completeness, understanding, and, above all, 
artistic harmony. 


JoxuN PERRY PRITCHETT 
Queens College, 
College of the City of New York. 


French Pioneers in the West Indies, 1624-1664. By NELLIs M. Crouse. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1940. Pp. vi, 294. ($3.50) 

In this book Mr. Crouse describes the acquisition by France of an empire in the 

Caribees, much of which at later dates passed into British hands. It is largely 

a narrative of the often unscrupulous adventurers who formed the first French 
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settlements in the islands, warred against the intractable Caribs and quarrelled 
with each other, with their Governors and with the Company of the Isles of 
America which held charter rights from the Crown. It deals in detail also with 
the rival ambitions, intrigues, and clashes of the Governors, with their neglect 
of the Company’s interests and gradual repudiation of its control, and with their 
ultimate acquisition by purchase of its rights over their respective islands. Finally, 
some order was introduced into the primordial chaos by Louis XIV and Colbert 
through the liquidation of the interests of the Governors, the establishment of 
the grandiose West India Company and the assertion of the effective control of 
the Crown by the mission of the Marquis de Tracy, who immediately afterwards 
performed for Canada the somewhat similar service of consolidating “royal 
government.”’ It is a tangled story, on the whole well told, but one wishes that 
it had been possible for Mr. Crouse to deal with the social, economic, and insti- 
tutional history of the islands otherwise than by references largely incidental to 
a general narrative of personal ambitions, plots, and treacheries which would 
have evoked the admiration of Machiavelli. Though the main source-materials 
are discussed in a bibliography, there is little specific documentation, even for 
quotations. Literary lapses are few but hills usually rise ‘‘precipitously”’ rather 
than “precipitately” and the phrase ‘‘in cahoots” can hardly be said as yet to 
have become good usage. The book contains very few references to Canada, 
there are none to Acadia, and no light is thrown on such relations as may have 
subsisted between the two groups of colonies. For the student of Canadian history 
the interest of Mr. Crouse’s study lies in the parallels and contrasts which suggest 
themselves in watching the familiar principles of French colonial policy applied 
in an environment which in some ways resembled, but in so many respects differed 
from, that of Canada. 


M. H. LoneG 
The University of Alberta. 


Sir William Alexander, first Earl of Stirling: A Biographical Study. By THoMas H. 
McGraw. Edinburgh, London: Oliver and Boyd. 1940. Pp. xiv, 273. 
(10s. 6d.) 

Tuis is the first attempt at a complete study of an ambitious scheming Scot 

who strove in vain to found a fortune as well as a name when his sovereign, James 

Stuart, became King of England. He wrote a great deal of bad poetry and prose; 

he was Master of Requests and Secretary of State for Scotland; he promoted the 

specious colonial enterprise which gave Nova Scotia its name and Nova Scotia 
baronetcies their odour; and he inserted his finger in as many other pies as he 
could reach; only to die in 1640, so deeply in debt that his creditors were able to 
deny his body burial for a century while schoolboys made pencils from his lead 
coffin. He was a mediocre man who unimpressively imitated his betters in the 

British free-for-all of 1600-40. Dr. McGrail, who is a careful, critical scholar, 

makes this quite evident, but he robs his book of its legitimate effect by contra- 

dicting it in a number of passages which seem like special pleading for deeming 

Alexander worthy of a book. He ts worth a book, but it is a mistake to rate him 

with Sir Walter Ralegh as one of the only two men of the English Renaissance 

“who were, in any historical sense, at one with their age.’’ If the author had 

confined himself to the profitable task of shedding more light on one of the 

admittedly second-rate characters who crowd the historical stage outside the 
spotlights, we should have had a more effective volume. The study is, of course, 
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largely devoted to Alexander's literary and official career, but students of Canadian 
history will welcome the chapters on his colonial ventures, for they assemble a 
certain amount of new evidence relating to Nova Scotia, in particular materials 
which support the old view that the Scots’ colony did actually begin at Port 
Royal in 1628 and not in 1629 as G. P. Insh has argued. In spite of a rather 
capricious acquaintance with Canadian scholarship on the North American aspects 
of his subject, Dr. McGrail has provided Nova Scotians with the materials for 
a rounded portrait of the man to whom they owe their provincial arms and flag. 
But when one recalls the thousands of prolific Acadians now resident in Nova 
Scotia, is it wise to claim that of all the Nova Scotian pioneers ‘Sir William 
Alexander has left behind the most enduring mark of all’’? 


J. B. BREBNER 
Columbia University. 


Les Lettres canadiennes d’autrefois. Par SERAPHIN MaRIon. Tome II. Ottawa: 
Editions de |’Université; Hull, Qué.: Les Editions ‘‘l’Eclair.”” 1940. Pp. 196. 
($1.00) 

Les Cahiers des Dix. No. 5. Drummondville, P.Q. La Parole. 1940. Pp. 305. 


THis second volume of M. Marion's study of the early Canadian press is devoted 
to the Gazette littéraire of Montreal, the earliest journal in that city. Between 
the Gazette de Québec and the Gazette littéraire the author finds a nearly complete 
antithesis; the former being Anglo-Saxon in backing, bilingual in form, and 
commercial in outlook; the latter being ‘integrally French,” and literary and 
cultural in outlook. Strong differences exist, no doubt, but M. Marion seems to 
have drawn the line between the two papers more sharply than need be. The 
Montreal paper was issued first under the more prosaic, and less grammatical 
title of Gazette du commerce et littéraire, indicating a commercial touch that was 
never entirely lost. Moreover, as M. Marion pointed out in volume I, the Quebec 
paper was “‘in many respects .. . the organ of the French-Canadian intellectuals”’ 
and gave considerable space to literary material. Finally, the Gazette littéraire 
was in its first volume partially bilingual like the Gazette de Québec. The author 
would seem to be nearer the mark in his estimate (p. 12) that this journal represents 
the intermediate stage between the Gazette de Québec of 1764 and Le Canadien 
of 1806. 

From the outset the Gazette littéraire tried to cater to two distinct and hostile 
groups in Montreal, the free-thinking Voltairians, and the orthodox Catholic 
majority. It was a thankless task. According to the author, the free-thinkers 
were represented by an Académie de Montréal for which the Gazette littéraire 
provided an official voice. How large this Académie was, when it held its meetings, 
who its members were, other than M. Jautard, are questions not answered in 
this volume. One is led to the suspicion that perhaps this Académie was only a 
fiction, raised by M. Jautard to provide the Gazetle with a supposed intellectual 
backing, a source of convenient pseudonyms, and a means of increasing circulation 
by provoking piquant controversies. If such an Académie did really exist, it would 
show another interesting cultural link between French Canada and France, where 
the provincial academies were of first-rate importance in spreading the ideas of 
the philosophes and laying the intellectual foundation of the Revolution. This 
obscurity should be cleared up by the author in another volume. When the 
Académie, if such it was, sought official recognition in December, 1778, the thunders 
of the ecclesiastical authorities descended upon the heads of the hapless publishers 
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of the Gazette. The strife of Voltairian and anti-Voltairian came down too soon 
to the level of personalities and trivialities. The final triumph of the anti- 
Voltairians tells us that we are dealing with New France and not the land of 
Louis XV which in 1778 was tossing wreaths of flowers at the feet of the apotheo- 
sized Voltaire. 

To the historian of Canadian literature this short-lived paper is of significance 
in that here is to be found, according to M. Marion, the first germs of literary 
criticism in Canada. They are puerile and fatuous efforts, no doubt, but of keen 
interest to students of Canadian origins. 

This paper is uniformly more local in its content than the Gazette de Québec. 
Doubtless this reflects the more provincial outlook of Montreal at that time; 
and also perhaps results from the caution of the publishers, anxious to avoid 
trouble in a community where freedom of speech was severely restricted. As the 
author points out ‘Freedom of speech and liberty of the press were evidently at 
that time in their swaddling clothes” (p. 84). The prospectus of the paper reinforces 
this impression for in it Mesplet states: ‘I shall print in the said paper or gazette 
anything that anyone sends in to me provided that no mention is made of religion, 
government, or of news of present conditions unless the government authorizes 
me [to publish such material]” (p. 24). Eventually trouble came in 1779. The 
Gazette littéraire ceased publication, and the publishers were banished. This final 
débécle could well have been more clearly discussed. 

M. Marion is to be congratulated upon the continuation of this valuable work. 
We hope in the next volume that he gives us a rather fuller picture of the general 
historical setting and the relation of these papers to it. 

Also from French-Canadian pens comes the fifth issue of the Cahiers des Dix 
which is in our opinion the most valuable volume yet presented by this talented 
group of scholars. The interest and the significance of several of the articles for 
Canadian history surpass anything the Dix have hitherto done. 

Of these articles, that by M. Fauteux is the most fascinating to read. ‘Le S... 
de C... enfin démasqué’”’ does indeed finally establish the identity of the author 
of the most famous anonymous document in the history of French Canada, a 
document which is, as M. Fauteux points out (p. 234), “in the last analysis an 
historical source of prime importance.” The persistence and carefulness with 
which M. Fauteux has pursued his search for the “‘Sieur...de CC...” during a 
score of years have been at last rewarded in this dramatic triumph. The tale of 
the search is as captivating a detective story in historical research as I have ever 
seen. I commend it to all readers, but particularly to historical students. At 
the end of the trail M. Fauteux discovers the elusive ‘‘Sieur...deC...’ to be 
Louis de Courville, a notary, of whom little or nothing has been known before 
this, who occupied posts of confidence, however, during the crucial years of the 
collapse of New France which enabled him to know intimately the many persons 
and events that he so caustically portrays in his famous Mémoires. Curiously, 
this man was one of those whose correspondence brightened the pages of the 
Gazette littéraire of Montreal. M. Fauteux has found his man. His proofs are 
thoroughly convincing. And he deserves every praise for this successful conclusion 
to twenty years of effort. 

Of equal importance, though on quite another ground, is the article by M. 
Malchelosse. Here it is not a case of new material, but rather of a new interpre- 
tation of the unfortunate affair of the Acadians. Extremely well-balanced, im- 
partial, and fair, is this interpretation of an unhappy business. The author indicates 
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(p. 120) that this paper has been prepared since 1930. For whatever reason M. 
Malchelosse has waited this long to give us his paper, he could have chosen no 
more suitable moment to bring it forth. Now that the utmost co-operation and 
spirit of friendliness is needed between English and French in Canada to carry 
on the war to victory, no better contribution to good feeling could have been 
offered than this just evaluation by a distinguished French-Canadian scholar of 
one of the sorely controversial issues of the past. 

Of interest to all those concerned with the cultural development of Canada 
is M. Morin’s article on the rise of the great Casavant organ firm. The story of 
the Casavants is a very important chapter in Canadian cultural history, and it 
deserves fuller treatment than it gets here. M. Morin should have the credit for 
having broken the ground. M. Roy’s description of the escape of Dodge and Theller 
from the Quebec citadel is well told. So thrilling and romantic a tale might well 
serve the purpose of some Canadian novelist in search of an historical theme. 
M. Boucher throws some further light upon the activities of Louis-Joseph 
Papineau, notably upon his flight, and his actions in the United States. This 
paper is well-documented and fresh. M. Audet attempts to refurbish the repu- 
tation of Charles-Clément de Sabrevois de Bleury whom he regards as “‘one of 
the best public men that the province of Quebec has produced” (p. 78). The 
abbé Tessier’s further discussion of the exploration of the St. Maurice region in 
the mid-nineteenth century is a valuable contribution to the local history of that 
region. The military nature of those explorations is of some particular note at 
the moment. Again we have a series of delightful vignettes of older Montreal 
from M. Massicotte, another chapter in M. Beaugrand-Champagne’s studies of 
the Iroquois, and a survey by Mgr Maurault of the services of various Sulpicians 
during Canada’s wars. 

R. M. SAUNDERS 
The University of Toronto. 


Illinois on the Eve of the Seven Years’ War, 1747-1755. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by THEODORE CALVIN PEASE and ERNESTINE JENISON. (Collec- 
tions of the Illinois State Historical Library, volume XXIX. French Series, 
volume III.) Springfield: Illinois State Historical Library. 1940. Pp. liv, 
977. ($2.50) 

Tuts is the second volume of these collections to deal with the Illinois country in 

the period between the two wars. The earlier one (X XVII, 1936) concerned itself 

with diplomatic history, and contained chiefly letters and papers of European 
statesmen. This time we are in the Illinois itself, looking out upon the world 
which surrounds us. 

Here are something over 160 documents, presenting a composite picture of the 
Illinois country and of Illinois government from the pens of French administrators 
at Quebec, New Orleans, and Versailles, but chiefly from various places in the 
interior. About two-thirds of the letters are from familiar series in the Archives 
Nationales (Archives des colonies, series B and C) but some forty documents from 
the Loudon Papers in the Huntington Library in California comprise material 
comparatively fresh and not yet fully exploited. How the British general got 
hold of the papers of the French governor Vaudreuil we do not know, but we are 
glad that he did. The most colourful of the letters here printed are descriptions 
sent down the Mississippi for the information of the Governor of Louisiana by 
Macarty Mactigue and other officials resident in the Illinois. Macarty was the 
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most loquacious of these correspondents. The sensitive nostrils of the editors of 
this book detect on his papers a strong odour of brandy; that this is part of the 
original text and not a later gloss is suggested by a certain incoherency in the 
letters themselves and is confirmed by an intimation from Governor Duquesne 
that Macarty was drunk oftener than the Indians whom he tempted to drink. 
Macarty may have been, as the editors think, a tactless and blundering com- 
mandant, even, as some contemporaries thought, a rascal, but he was a good 
reporter. From him and others we learn of extravagances, delays, and graft in 
convoys, of negro slavery, of the hurt pride of captains of militia, much (of course) 
of seed and crops, of prairies ready for the plough, of a country “fort beau et Bon” 
where an officer could actually live on his pay. Running all through is the con- 
stant demand for more population, for salt smugglers from France, for girls to 
marry the ex-soldiers whom the Creole women will not look at. These and other 
matters fill the interstices of despatches given chiefly to accounts of Indian treach- 
eries and English iniquities. 

On the whole it is not cheerful reading. The French officials fear and distrust 
the Indians, distrust and dislike the settlers (admitting their bravery but deploring 
their pride), envy and suspect one another. For the English traders there is (on 
the part of those closest to them) a grudging respect as to a people with superior 
talents and prospects. Generally the atmosphere is defeatist. Not many speak 
as boldly as Father de Guyenne: ‘‘ce sont des Quaquers de Philadelphie gens qui 
ne pensent qu’a les Pelleterie, qui reconnoissent 4 peine le gouvernement d’angle- 
terre, qui ont pour principe de Religion de ne faire la guerre 4 personne.” 

French text and English translation divide the pages. The whole is prefaced 
by an historical introduction of some fifty pages. The index is good and there are 
scores of biographical notes which reflect credit both on the present editors and 
on the Quebec geneologists upon whose labours they largely draw. 


S. Mortey Scott 
University of Michigan. 


The American Department of the British Government 1768-1782. By Marion 
MarGarET Spector. (Studies in History, Economics and Public Law edited 
by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University. Number 466.) 
New York, Columbia University Press. 1940. Pp. 181. ($2.25) 
Tuis useful little volume has a double purpose. It seeks to estimate the degree 
and kind of influence exerted by the permanent officials of the Colonial Office in 
the period of the American Revolution, and it describes in some detail the fashion 
in which that department carried on its work. The administrative study is, of 
course, much more detailed than was possible in Mark Thomson’s general work 
on the Secretaries of State. In her discussion of influence and policy, Dr. Spector, 
while giving generous acknowledgment to the work of Basye, has framed her 
opinions independently, upon the basis of the Knox and other series of private 
papers, and on the official records not only of the Colonial Office but of other 
departments. She is a careful worker and a cautious reasoner. Her conclusions 
are therefore unsensational and for this reason the more convincing. She finds 
that the Office was “largely responsible for the conduct of the American war.” 
John Pownall and William Knox alone of the permanent staff exercised political 
influence and helped to determine the course of events. In degree they may have 
been (during their respective tenures of the senior under-secretaryship) equally 
influential. In kind their influence was similar: both were ‘‘strong exponents of 
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the theory of colonial dependence and Parliamentary supremacy.” There is little 
evidence as to the particular applications of Pownall’s influence, but the Knox 
Papers afford several specific examples of the policy-forming activities of his 
better-known colleague. Dr. Spector rather leads us to expect in some subsequent 
writing a more detailed account of Knox’s career. 

The administrative study deals with such matters as personnel, the distribution 
of labour, fees and emoluments, the handling of correspondence, and relations with 
the ‘‘ancient”’ secretaries and with other departments. There are brief biographies 
of the several under-secretaries and short accounts of the origin and the abolition 
of the department. The whole comprises a vade mecum which those who read the 
documents of this period may very well have at their elbows. An appendix 
collecting tables of officers and clerks would have made the book even more helpful. 
The index could have been made more consistent, complete, and analytical. Foot- 
notes are postponed to the ends of chapters, a practice particularly vexing in a 
book meant almost exclusively for persons engaged in research. 

It is not out of ingratitude to Dr. Spector or from any lack of appreciation of 
her careful workmanship, that the reviewer takes the present opportunity to 
illustrate a difficulty into which he (and doubtless others) have not infrequently 
fallen in using studies based on the collections here employed. In the bibliography 
of this book two separate collections of ‘(Dartmouth Papers” are listed, one in 
England, one in the Canadian Archives; in the foot-notes one cannot tell from 
which collection the documents cited are drawn—if one wishes a copy is one to 
write to Ottawa or to ask a favour at Patshull House? Similarly there are ‘‘Sack- 
ville Papers’ in private hands in England, and another collection at Ann Arbor. 
Dr. Spector has used the “Shelburne Papers” both in the originals at Ann Arbor 
and in the transcripts in the Canadian Archives. The copies are excellent, but 
the paginations differ—which collection is she citing? In other books similar 
difficulties of pagination occur with Colonial Office documents as between the 
originals in the Public Record Office and the Canadian transcripts. Such ambi- 
guities lead often to minor, sometimes to major inconveniences in checking or 
securing copies of papers. It would seem to be the clear duty of writers of books 
to make their citations unambiguous by stating clearly to which particular col- 
lection they are referring. This plea is not addressed particularly to Dr. Spector 
but to all who use series duplicated or having similar names in several depositories. 

S. Mor.ey Scott 
University of Michigan. 


The Loyalists in North Carolina during the Revolution. By RoBpert O. DEMonp. 
Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press. 1940. Pp. x, 286. ($3.00) 
ACCORDING to his preface, Dr. R. O. DeMond’s objects in writing The Loyalists 
in North Carolina during the Revolution were to bring together all the available 
source-material on the Loyalists, and to present it ‘in such a way as to give the 
reader a realization of the part played by this important group of people.’’ His 
first object, that of assembling source-material, appears in foot-notes throughout 
the 213 pages of text and in the lists of Loyalists, reproduced from the British 
Treasury records, in 48 pages of appendices. The treatment, apart from chapters 
on anti-Loyalist legislation and British compensation of Loyalists, is narrative. 
Under ten chapter headings, the author recounts the struggles of Loyalists against 
Patriots, from the arrival of the Stamp Act in 1765 to the departure of the last 
Loyalist military unit in 1782, and follows them out of the state after the war. 
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This reviewer has no means of knowing how complete the author’s source-material 
on the Loyalists in North Carolina is; presumably it is more complete than that 
on their exodus, which occurred, for the most part, after the Revolution, and 
is to that extent outside the scope of the subject. The section on the exodus 
leaves out important source-material, and abounds in superficial and inaccurate 
generalizations. The author’s presentation throughout is uncritical; his statements 
are often unrelated either to each other or to the historical background, and they 
suffer from vagueness. One looks in vain through a fairly long account of the 
Regulator Revolt for any explanation of the word ‘‘Regulator.” The work is 
marred by little mistakes both in the text and the index, such as Colonel Fanning’s 
being called “‘Edmund” on page 42 and ‘‘Edward”’ on page 43, and by contra- 
dictions which a little more care might have obviated. The value of the book 
lies in its being a compilation of facts and material not hitherto assembled. 


MARGARET ELLS 
The Public Archives of Nova Scotia. 


The Journal of Captain James Colnett aboard the Argonaut from April 26, 1789 to 
Nov. 3, 1791. Edited with introduction and notes by His Honour Judge 

F. W. Howay. (The Publications of the Champlain Society, XXVI.) Toronto: 

The Society. 1940. Pp. xxii, 328, xii. 

Tuis is not just another journal of the maritime fur trade. It is a lively and in 
the main interesting narrative which, taken in conjunction with the documents 
included in the appendix, tells us all that we are ever likely to know about the 
celebrated Nootka Sound “incident” of 1789. In the spring of that year James 
Colnett had been placed in command of the British trading vessels sent to the 
North-west Coast by John Meares, John Etches, and their associates. Sailing 
from Macao in the Argonaut, he arrived off Nootka Sound in the first days of July. 
Unknown to him, Spanish ships under Estéban José Martinez had already seized 
one of the Meares-Etches fleet and temporarily detained another. The captain 
of the released vessel contrived to send a warning of sorts to Colnett, but this 
Colnett chose to ignore. He entered the Sound, where he was soon made prisoner 
and his ship seized by Martinez, whose squadron was lying at anchor there. Within 
a fortnight the Argonaut and her captive commander were sent to San Blas, anda 
year passed before Colnett was able to regain his freedom and possession of his ship. 
The circumstances of the seizure are set forth in detail in Colnett’s journal, 
and in an appendix Judge Howay has printed a translation of the parallel narrative 
found in the diary of Martinez. The personal accounts of the two men chiefly 
concerned in the Nootka “incident” thus make their first appearance in print 
between the covers of the same volume. The two stories abound in contradictions, 
and it is fortunate for the student that Judge Howay, who here presents the two 
texts with becoming objectivity, has analysed them at length in a paper presented 
last year to the Royal Society of Canada. Apparently it was Colnett’s deter- 
mination to establish a permanent trading settlement at or near Nootka which 
impelled Martinez to take drastic action. It is clear that the Spaniards expected 
to find foreign ships on the coast. The instructions given to Martinez provided 
for such a contingency, and advised him to support the Spanish case “‘with prudent 
firmness, but without being led into harsh expressions which may give serious 
offense and cause a rupture. .. .”” But Colnett’s plans constituted a threat which 
Martinez evidently felt could not be countered by words. Ironically his action, 
instead of safeguarding Spain’s claims, was to prove her undoing in the north 
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Pacific. For the Nootka “incident” led to the Nootka Convention of 1790, the 
terms of which compelled Spain to abandon her sweeping claims to the western 
coast of America as far northward as Prince William Sound. The way was thus 
cleared for British trading and exploration in the area, and, ultimately, for British 
sovereignty over what is now the Province of British Columbia. 

After his release from the ‘Cruelty, Robbery and Oppressive treatment of 
the Spaniards of New Spain,’’ Colnett impudently sailed the Argonaut back to 
the North-west Coast, and there secured a goodly cargo of sea-otter skins. His 
narrative includes copies of many of the letters and documents relating to his 
trade and adventures, and these make his journal a valuable source-book for the 
period. In the appendix are printed the licences from the East India Company 
and the South Sea Company under the terms of which Colnett was trading. It 
should be added that copies of the South Sea Company licences are evidently 
extremely rare. This is apparently the first to be printed, and Judge Howay 
explains that even in this instance the text given is a re-translation into English 
of a Spanish translation of the original. 

The manuscript from which the journal has been printed was discovered in 
1935 in the Public Record Office by Mr. Donald Angus, of Honolulu. It was 
hidden away in a mass of naval documents. Its presence there may have been 
due to the fact that Colnett spent most of his life in the Royal Navy. The original 
journal, complete with accompanying logs, is a much more voluminous (and, one 
gathers, a much less interesting) compilation than the skilfully pruned text here 
presented. The introduction includes an account of Colnett’s life and character, 
and the notes reveal once again Judge Howay’s amazing knowledge of the period. 


W. Kaye Lams 
The University of British Columbia. 


Colin Robertson's Correspondence Book, September 1817 to September 1822. Edited 
with an introduction by E. E. Ricu. Assisted by R. HARVEY FLEMING. 
(The Publications of the Champlain Society, Hudson’s Bay Company Series, 
II.) Toronto: The Society. 1939. Pp. cxxxii, 372, xiii. 

THE central theme of this second volume in the Hudson’s Bay Company series 

is the final and violent competition between the English and Canadian fur-trading 

companies and its culmination in the union of 1821, which marked the triumph 
of the Bay over the Great River and the end of a chapter in the economic history 
of Canada. It is a story that has long been of interest to historians, whose inter- 
pretation has gradually changed from a belief that the vigorous methods of the 

North West Company forced its rival to terms, to a realization that the Nor’- 

Westers, in spite of their enterprise, were driven by financial loss to sue for peace. 

The altered point of view has arisen principally from examination of the archives 

of the Hudson’s Bay Company, where one of the important sources has been the 

letters of Colin Robertson. Though the letters have previously been drawn on 
by historians, they are now for the first time made available in print. 

The volume includes Robertson's letter-book for the years 1817-22, which, 
as the editor explains, ‘‘was put together by Robertson with the express object 
of proving that he had once played an active and formative part in the history 
of the Company, a part which no one else could have played.’’ There are also 
fifteen letters from Robertson to Colvile, Williams, and others; the deed poll 
of 1821; and other documents relating to the union of that year. The editors, 
too, have greatly added to the value of the book by the inclusion of an intro- 
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duction and a series of biographical sketches. The former, 131 pages in length, 
is a scholarly study of the history of the Company in the critical years before 
the union and of Robertson’s place in the struggle. While using in part the 
Robertson letters, the editor has also drawn on other collections in the Company’s 
archives to make one of the most complete studies of the subject. No one who 
has attempted to piece together the story of individual servants of the Company 
will fail to appreciate the research that has made possible the concise biographies. 

Colin Robertson, after being in the North West Company for a few years at 
the beginning of the century, left its employ in 1809 in disgust at lack of pro- 
motion, and addressed himself to the Hudson’s Bay Company with a plan for a 
forward movement in the Athabaska district. Though at first his proposals were 
rejected, he was later taken into the service of that Company, in which he became 
the spearhead of an offensive movement. By following Robertson’s own letters 
together with the editor’s more detached analysis, a reader will obtain a clear 
picture of the battle-royal that took place. Robertson brought with him to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company the dash and aggressiveness that he had learnt from the 
Nor’Westers, combined with a knowledge of the weak points at which to aim. 
His impetuosity worried the officials in London, yet there seems little doubt 
that rough methods were needed to counter rough methods, and that Robertson’s 
shock tactics helped to win the battle for the Hudson’s Bay Company. If that 
is true, one may to some extent sympathize with Robertson’s disappointment 
at the scant reward he received after the union. There is less material than might 
be expected on the actual negotiations for union. Early in 1820 the very idea 
of negotiation with the Nor’Westers ‘“‘pained’”’ Robertson, but by the autumn he 
learned with pleasure that an arrangement was nearly completed. In January, 
1821, he wrote of conversations with Ellice and Colvile, but it is probable that 
he was not in a position to tell the inside story; and, as the editor points out, 
the details of the negotiations remain to be discovered. 

While the central interest of the letters is in the theme above described, they 
repay reading on other grounds as well. Robertson’s style of writing was far 
from distinguished, but it was clear, and the events are well described. Written 
from various posts, the letters reflect local conditions both in the fur trade and 
the manner of life of the traders. There are many and full accounts of personalities; 
not, of course, free from bias, but colourful and informative. Robertson, who 
was an experienced traveller, compares Canadian and Iroquois canoemen. 
“Perhaps the former may be more hardy or undergo more fatigue, but in either 
a rapid or a traverse, give me the latter, from their calmness and presence of 
mind which never forsakes them in the greatest danger.’”” Much, too, may be 
gleaned on the state of the trade and the methods of conducting it. Robertson, 
like all good winterers, had the knack of dealing with Indians, knowing when to 
threaten and when to cajole. His letters will remain an important source for the 
history of the fur trade and of the west. 


G. DET. GLAZEBROOK 
The University of Toronto. 


The Heart of Howe: Selections from the Letters and Speeches of Joseph Howe. Edited 
by D. C. Harvey. Foreword by the Hon. ANGus L. MacponaLp. Toronto: 
Oxford University Press. 1939. Pp. xxix, 197. 

No career in Canadian public life has inspired half as much biographical interest 

as that of Joseph Howe. The gargantuan Speeches and Public Letters alone— 
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edited by Sir Joseph Chisholm largely from the autobiographical edition of 1858— 
runs to half a million words. The files of the Novascotian, still largely unexploited, 
contain some of Howe’s best writing. In the Public Archives of Canada are more 
than ninety volumes of Howe Papers. From this mass of material it would be 
easy to gather two hundred pages of pungent excerpts—‘“‘purple patches”’ after 
the fashion of the elegant ‘“‘selections’’ of a bygone age—that would probably out- 
distance in popularity half a dozen formal biographies for the casual reader. 

The function of this little volume, however, is much more scholarly than this, 
and it bears the mark of restraint and judicious selection on every page. ‘The 
purpose of this study [reads the introduction] is two-fold: to enable the student 
and the general reader to see at a glance the leading ideas of Joseph Howe on 
certain subjects of permanent interest; and to provide a smaller volume of selections 
for those who might be intimidated’”’ by the mass of material already in print. 
This is by no means an easy task. Hazlitt once remarked of Burke’s exuberant 
thought and diction that the only satisfactory ‘‘selections’’ were all that he wrote. 
This is measurably true of Howe, for both his writing and his speech were exuberant 
toafault. Busy men like Elgin and Grey found his exhaustive memoranda almost 
interminable. His speech to the jury in the famous libel case took six hours, and 
his four letters to Lord John Russell ran to more than 25,000 words. Even for 
these two classics it is doubtful if any ‘“‘selections’”’ have ever succeeded in pur- 
veying the gist of the originals. But Howe was the most versatile as well as the 
most prolific writer and speaker in Canadian public life. Can a career like this 
be epitomized in two hundred pages? 

This scholarly little book is a brave attempt. The eight ‘“‘subjects of permanent 
interest” selected for illustration range from literature and local patriotism to 
Howe’s attitude towards the United States and his attitude towards Canada. The 
central theme, as one would expect, is Sidelights on the Struggle for Responsible 
Government—36 of the 197 pages of excerpts relate to this theme. The labyrinths 
of railway policy and federation are more intricate, and no attempt is made to 
thread them in sections Vv and VI on imperial and intercolonial communications and 
imperial patriotism. To respect the impossible, however, is not to pervert history, 
for it would challenge the art of a magician to assemble a symposium of selections 
short enough for compression into this very limited space and long enough to 
illuminate the whole career of Joseph Howe. This is the challenge which Professor 
Harvey has met with real scholarship. The miscellaneous selections (pp. 175-97) 
arranged in chronological order in the closing section are the only approach to 
“purple patches” for the casual reader; and the title of the book itself is almost the 
only surrender to the emotional response which Howe above all other men inspired 
in his countrymen. 

A biographical note (pp. xi-xxiv) is designed “not to give an estimate of either 
Howe’s work or character but merely to outline his multifarious activities.”” The 
introduction (pp. xxv-xxix) is a brief vindication of the general topics selected for 
illustration. Each excerpt (except in the section on literature where a single group 
of references at the beginning suffices) is preceded by a brief explanatory note on 
the source and occasion of the original. These notes are useful, but there is no 
index or general list of sources to enable a student to discover at a glance whether 
his own favourite passages have found a place in the selection. The foreword by 
the Hon. Angus Macdonald, then Prime Minister of Nova Scotia, was written in 
the shadow of Howe’s statue in the old Province House Square in Halifax. Before 
that shrine the spell of Howe—‘‘the vigour and boldness of his imagination,”’ ‘‘the 
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fertility and sweep of his mind’’—is self-confessed. ‘“‘It is my belief that Howe 
could have passed easily and naturally to the first rank of any deliberative 
assembly in the world.” 


CHESTER MARTIN 
The University of Toronto. 


The Bloody Mohawk. By THoMas Woop CLarkE. New York [Toronto]: Macmillan 

Co. 1940. Pp. xx, 372. ($4.00) 

Council Fires on the Upper Ohio: A Narrative of Indian Affairs in the Upper Ohio 
Valley until 1795. By RanpotpH C. Downes. Pittsburgh: University of 
Pittsburgh Press. 1940. Pp. xii, 369. ($3.00) 

The First Michigan Frontier. By Catvin GoopricH. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press. 1940. Pp. x, 344. ($2.50) 


ALL three of these books deal with eighteenth-century American regional history. 
All three, also, deal with specific river areas. Two of the three (The First Michigan 
Frontier and Council Fires on the Upper Ohio) are scholarly studies, having appeal 
to somewhat restricted groups of readers. The remaining work (The Bloody 
Mohawk) is a popular narrative with correspondingly wider reader-appeal. The 
historical background of all is shared in common by Canada and the United 
States, although their geographical areas all belong to the present-day United 
States. All three, finally, attest still further the force of the interest which present- 
day America exhibits for the period of her aboriginal and pioneer beginnings. 

Mr. Clarke’s The Bloody Mohawk is liberally illustrated and eminently readable. 
It undertakes to cover the history of the Mohawk Valley from the first arrival 
of the Iroquois to the close of the American Revolution. Two concluding chapters 
discuss respectively, with considerable objectivity, the Patriots and the Loyalists. 
Despite such evidences of scholarship, however, the author at times makes state- 
ments which few scholars would commend. Thus, the effect of Champlain’s 
gunshot of 1609 at Lake Champlain was ‘‘nearly two centuries of bloody warfare 
and the fate of the North American continent’ (p. 16); again, “[the Mohawks] 
were the most important single factor in deciding whether North America should 
be an Anglo-Saxon or a Latin country’’ (p. 21); or yet again, ‘‘the battle of 
Nichols Pond may well be classed among the decisive battles of the world, for, 
supplementing Champlain’s skirmish at Ticonderoga, it decided the fate of this 
continent.”” Statements such as these seem to the reviewer clearly to disclose an 
absence of adequate historical perspective. 

Dr. Goodrich is a natural scientist who in writing The First Michigan Frontier 
has strayed into the historical garden. Habituated to scientific discipline, he has 
been notably successful in reconstructing the bygone life of French Detroit, 
taking his stand for this purpose just at the close of the French era and the 
beginning of British rule. The book is packed with useful, and frequently unusual, 
information dealing with such chapter heads as ‘‘Means of subsistence,’’ ‘‘Manners 
of Living,” ‘Fur Bearers and Other Creatures,” ‘‘First Plantings,’ “First Pro- 
prietors,”’ ‘Garrison Accounts,’’ and numerous others. The frontier described 
was that of the Frenchman and Indian, the fur trader and voyageur, the army 
and the wilderness. The reviewer ventures to express the hope that this initial 
excursion of Dr. Goodrich into the historical field shall not be permitted to be his 
only one. 

Dr. Downes’s Council Fires on the Upper Ohio belongs to the twelve-volume 
Western Pennsylvania Series, currently being published by the University of 
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Pittsburgh Press. Although the author retraces familiar ground throughout 
most of his course, his point of view suffices to lend much of unique freshness to 
his narrative. Starting with a chapter on ‘‘The Indian Point of View,” he strives, 
with considerable success, to maintain this attitude to the end. The results are 
frequently stimulating and at times even novel. Thus, Daniel Boone, most 
popular of American frontier heroes, is seen through Indian eyes to be a distinctly 
baneful character, dwelling upon the thin edge of respectability (pp. 11-14). 
But the constant villains of the story are the French and the English races, 
pursuing their rival imperialistic ends in complete disregard of the rights and 
the welfare of the natives. In time, the narrative covers the eighteenth century; 
in space, the Upper Ohio Valley primarily, but secondarily a vastly more extended 
surrounding area. To the reviewer, Dr. Downes seems noticeably more at home 
in the English and eastern background than he is in the French background and 
the more westerly area; also, the reviewer remains completely unconvinced that 
the primitive red man ever lived in the state of Arcadian simplicity and concord 
which certain of the author’s earlier pages seem to imply. 


M. M. QUAIFE 
Detroit, Michigan. 


La Conquéte Economique: 1. Nos Forces essentielles. 11. Etapes. By Epouarp 
Montpetit. Montréal: Editions Bernard Valiquette. 1938; 1940. Pp. 
292; 268. ($1.00 each) 

THESE interesting volumes contain reprints of some of the author’s outstanding 

essays on economic nationalism in Quebec written during the past thirty years. 

The collection of M. Montpetit’s views on the economic and social aspects of 

French-Canadian life makes an interesting and authoritative commentary on the 

history of our times. The author sums up his ideas on Quebec economic life in 

long introductions to each of the two volumes and throughout the essays one 
senses his ardent desire to direct the thought of his compatriots to the economic 
angles of their national problems. M. Montpetit repeatedly emphasizes that 
only by realizing how the British constitution functioned did French Canadians 
in the past learn how to maintain their political rights. So today they must 
master the fundamental principles of economics if they are to survive as a national 
entity. French Canadians are urged to educate themselves economically by means 
of the commercial and industrial technical schools in the development of which 

M. Montpetit himself has played so distinguished a part. 

In spite of his insistence on the necessity for a French-Canadian policy of 
economic nationalism, M. Montpetit warns against considering this an end in 
itself and does not hesitate to tell his compatriots that Quebec can only attain 
national security and prosperity by adapting economic theories to the actual 
needs of French Canada. He frankly warns them against their tendency to indulge 
in a spirit of “‘laisser aller” to which he attributes a great deal of their present 
economic inferiority. French Canadians are urged on the contrary to develop 
and strengthen every facet of their national life whether it be in the field of 
business, education, religion, or art. By such a perfectioning process the author 
is convinced that the national spirit and the national economy will attain new 
heights. In an interesting and eloquent passage at the end of the second volume 
M. Montpetit appeals to French Canadians to revive the characteristics of French 
genius in Quebec for thus they will serve not only the cause of national unity 
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but will be faithful to their larger mission of being the instrument of French 
civilization on this continent. 

Both volumes suffer somewhat from a lack of continuity owing to the fact 
that the various essays were originally published at very different periods. The 
introductions to both volumes were apparently written just prior to publication 
in each case, but the middle chapters, some published as long ago as 1916 and others 
as late as 1936, suffer occasionally from a somewhat arbitrary juxtaposition. 
More judicious editing might also have prevented some of the evident over- 
lapping and repetition and have done more justice to the author. It is surprising 
that the format and general make-up of the two closely related volumes is not 
identical. 


ELIZABETH H. ARMSTRONG 
New York. 


The American Impact on Great Britain, 1898-1914: A Study of the United States in 
World History. By RicHARD HEATHCOTE HEINDEL. Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press. London: Humphrey Milford. Oxford. 1940. 
Pp. xii, 439. ($4.00) 

Tuis is a sociological study with a tremendous wealth of information about the 
various fields in which American civilization had some effect upon British civili- 
zation during the fifteen years before the War of 1914. ‘“‘It is only this complex 
interweaving of the elements of civilization, and the conditioning of one nation 
by others, which constitute meaningful international history. Studies in diplo- 
matic relations or analyses of international organizations are really only convenient 
subdivisions of international history, not its totality,’’ says Mr. Heindel. And he 
proceeds to tell us here of all the different ways in which American business, 
engineering, invention, art, literature, entertainment, education, religion, sex 
mores, fashions, political methods, etc., have affected Britain. He leaves out the 
detailed study of diplomatic history, but has very interesting chapters on the 
connection of such factors as the Spanish-American War and the Open Door policy 
with other aspects of Anglo-American relations. This is a book which has long 
been badly needed to supplement the more usual studies that deal with inter- 
national relations only in the narrower sense. 

The book covers so much ground that it leaves a rather confused impression. 
Mr. Heindel is wary of generalizations himself, and in his epilogue he points out 
that two contradictory aspects of this Anglo-American history emerge from his 
chapters—on the one hand, a marked neglect by the British of American civili- 
zation and a scepticism about its values, and on the other hand an unexpectedly 
lively interest in particular exemplifications of the way in which Americans did 
things. He thinks that his evidence shows an immobility in the British mentality, 
but he also thinks that American influences upon Britain have been more important 
in this period than British influence upon America. On the whole he confines 
himself to specific illustrations of the interactions of the two civilizations. He is 
himself obviously a hard-headed and unsentimental observer. One can only hope 
that his purpose of adding more reality to Anglo-American discussions will be 
achieved. 

Because the book is a study of the American impact on Britain one gets the 
impression of the British people as being chiefly on the defensive. Mr. Heindel 
does not reveal in the British sense that they also had a mission in the world; and 
yet anyone familiar with this period of British history knows that the British 
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people and their leaders were engaged in much more positive activities in impres- 
sing themselves upon the world than would be guessed from these pages. But 
in his own special field Mr. Heindel makes it clear that while British opinion 
welcomed American political activities which gave support to British policy in 
Europe or the Far East, and while doctrines of Anglo-Saxonism found very favour- 
able soil in which to take root, the non-political influences from America were 
received with some hostility and suspicion. ‘The American peril” as represented 
by new revolutionary industrial methods and new business combines was viewed 
with alarm. There was a deep disbelief in the educative and cultural value of 
American civilization. Bryce’s American Commonwealth made for better under- 
standing, but it ‘‘so satisfied the British that it discouraged further research into 
American history.’’ Mr. Heindel found that one university library had not more 
than fifteen books relating to American history. And while American novels and 
plays were widely popular, and American slang penetrated the language, “in 
pre-War years only Harvard or Yale professors carried any prestige.”” ‘‘Further, 
since Americans had no history and little civilization, how could they be expected 
to write about either?”’ 

In view of this unreceptive attitude towards so many American activities, 
Mr. Heindel is somewhat sarcastic about the fervour for Anglo-Saxonism. He 
remarks that “it is hardly possible that any new wine will be poured into the 
bottle of Anglo-Saxonism. The drink is already sufficiently intoxicating.” His 
manuscript was finished in June, 1938. Clearly he underestimated the effects 
of a second world war. Curiously enough, in all the evidence he has collected 
concerning British opinion, he seems to have found practically nothing in the 
years 1898-1914 about the common democracy of the two “‘Anglo-Saxon”’ nations. 

Not the least valuable part of the volume is the information collected in the 
copious notes at the end of each chapter. They are a revelation of the range over 
which Mr. Heindel’s reading has spread and of the range of reading which must 
be covered by any historian who wishes to deal adequately with the relations of 
two communities that touch one another at so many points as do Great Britain 
and the United States. Mr. Heindel’s study serves to remind us once more of 
how narrowly political most of our research in Canadian history has been, and of 
how badly we need studies of this kind on the relations of Canada and Great 
Britain. 


FRANK H. UNDERHILL 
The University of Toronto. 


From Macdonell to McGuigan: The History of the Growth of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Upper Canada. By Wm. PERKINS BULL. Toronto: The Perkins 
Bull Foundation. 1939. Pp. 501. 

Father De Smet: Pioneer Priest of the Rockies. By HELENE MaGaret. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart [Toronto: Oxford University Press]. 1940. Pp. 371. 
($3.50) 

SEVERAL volumes of Dr. William Perkins Bull’s From. . .To series have now 

appeared, and have been noticed in the CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW (XV, 428; 

XVI, 331, 434; XVII, 207; XVIII, 335; XIX, 211), and the general character of 

the series, to which the volume now being considered remains true, is known to 

the REvIEw’s readers. For the most part they are presentations of different 
phases of Canadian history amalgamated with the local history of Peel County, 

a fairly normal Ontario rural community situated on the north shore of Lake 
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Ontario west of Toronto. The general history is—obviously has to be—incomplete 
and conventional, while the local history is rich with detailed information, gathered 
and presented in something of a ‘‘mass-production” method. The author aims at 
giving a concrete impression of the development of Canadian society as a whole 
through the minute study of a typical locality. 

In the present volume the larger field is limited to the Province of Upper Canada, 
or Ontario. Attention is given to the early French missions, the Glengarry 
settlement, Bishop Alexander Macdonell, the Rev. W. J. O’Grady, the work of the 
present Archbishop of Toronto. There is a wealth of material regarding the 
pioneer Catholic families, the churches, and the pastors of Peel County. Valuable 
are the appendices, containing biographical notices of priests and other religious 
associated with the county, sketches of religious orders and institutions, and 
descriptions of the county’s burial-grounds, and valuable also is the extensive 
collection of illustrations. 

The book is written with sympathy and impartiality. It has a peculiar value 
because of the dearth of similar local studies of Catholicity in Ontario. Indeed, 
to cavil at its shortcomings is to ask for the classical retort, ‘If you knows of a 
better ’ole!” 

The Rev. Pierre Jean De Smet, S.J., was one of the great Christian missionaries 
of all time. His career was mainly in the United States, but he touched Canadian 
history in two ways: by his connection with work begun before his time by Cana- 
dian missionaries to the country west of the Rocky Mountains, and by his trip to 
the Blackfeet Indians, extending as far as Fort Edmonton, in 1845-6. The work 
noted above belongs to the modern genus of biography, in which the biographer 
assumes the omniscience of the novelist and gives us the thoughts and words of the 
hero and his companions on any and all occasions. There is no apparatus criticus, 
and nothing seems to be added to our already fairly full knowledge of De Smet; 
but the story is well told, and not the least interesting part is the narrative of his 
trip into British dominion. 


JaMEs F. KENNEY 
The Public Archives of Canada. 


The History of History. Vol.1. By James T. SHOTWELL. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1939. Pp. xiv, 407. ($3.75) 


THE return of Dr. Shotwell to a field which he had begun to make his own in 
succession to J. H. Robinson will be welcomed by all students of history. The 
present volume is largely a reprint of the Introduction to the History of History 
which he published in 1922, but it now appears as the first of two volumes, the 
second of which is to carry the development of historical writing through the 
medieval and modern periods. The changes from the original edition in the 
volume before us are relatively few. A chapter on ‘‘The Interpretation of History” 
is moved from the end of the volume to the beginning; there are a number of minor 
revisions and additions (e.g., on Assyria, on Greek historians in general, on Livy 
and Virgil); the bibliographies formerly given at the end of each chapter are 
omitted, and a more limited general bibliography is placed at the end of the volume; 
and there is a new final chapter, entitled “The City of God,”’ on Augustine, Orosius, 
and Jerome. This last is required by the enlarged nature of the whole work but 
the treatment of Augustine, it must be confessed, is rather slight. The other 
changes seem sound enough, though some readers would prefer. the fuller bibliog- 
raphies of the older book, and the works of M. Ritter and W. Bauer on historiog- 
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raphy and method respectively should have found mention even in a restricted 
bibliography. The appearance of the second volume will be awaited with interest, 
for there is evident room between Croce’s brief synthesis and Barnes’s compendium 
for a survey of the sort suggested by the present book. 


R. FLENLEY 
The University of Toronto. 


Indian Arts in North America. By GEORGE C. VAILLANT. New York and 
London: Harper & Bros. 1939. Pp. xvi, 63; 97 plates. 


Tuis book is significant of a change in attitude. A generation ago, Indian art 
was regarded as bizarre, interesting perhaps and sometimes grotesquely striking, 
but even the finest pieces were ‘‘curios’”; they smacked of the romance of the 
explorer or the assumed mystery of a prehistoric mound, and seemed obviously 
suited to a den, not toasalon. As for the works of the modern Indian, they were 
bought as souvenirs, or philanthropically to help the poverty-stricken makers. 
How far these attitudes were the result of the traditional attitude to the Indian 
himself it is hard to say, but as the picture of the frontier and of the ‘‘Redskin”’ 
has faded from our direct ken, it has been possible to view the Indian and his 
works more objectively. Within the last three years there have been important 
exhibits of Indian art at the Fogg Art Museum, at the University Gallery in 
Minneapolis, at the World’s Fair in New York, and at the Golden Gate Exposition 
where, significantly enough, more interest was shown in Indian craftsmanship 
displayed as works of art than in similar articles placed in the setting of an old-time 
trading-post. At the present moment (February, 1941) the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York is holding an exhibition of material brought together from different 
museums: displayed with the aid of ultra-modern lighting devices, the exhibit is 
attracting large crowds and provoking much discussion. In fact, it may be said 
that wherever Indian art has been shown in such a way that it can be viewed as 
art, it has never failed to arouse interest and praise, among critics and public alike. 

Mr. Vaillant’s book is significant of this rising enthusiasm. His aim has been 
to illustrate the range of North American Indian art, the specimens being chosen 
to show: (1) conformity to tribal style; (2) interest to modern observers; (3) suit- 
ability for reproduction. Thirty-seven of the plates are of prehistoric, fifty-nine 
of post-European objects. The range of possible examples is so great that no 
selection could satisfy every critic, but the author has made every effort to give a 
representative series; 870 choice specimens from various museums were photo- 
graphed, 370 of these were enlarged to reproduction size, and the final 96 chosen 
from these. There are careful introductory chapters on the place of art in Indian 
life, on the basic characteristics of both the ancient and modern periods, and upon 
the arts of the various culture areas; but the book must, in the final analysis, be 
judged by its plates. Painstakingly selected and carefully photographed as the 
examples are, the reviewer feels regretfully that the technique of reproduction 
is unworthy of the objects illustrated, or of the brilliantly conceived and executed 
work of the author. Perhaps it would not be unfair to say that the mechanical 
devices of the white man have not succeeded in doing full justice to the hand- 
crafts of the Indian. 


T. F. McILwraitH 
The University of Toronto. 
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Acculturation in Seven American Indian Tribes. Edited by RALPH LINton. New 

York, London: Appleton-Century. 1940. Pp. xiv, 526. 

DuRING 1935-8, a sub-committee appointed by the Social Science Research Council, 
and consisting of Robert Redfield, Melville Herskovits, and Ralph Linton, con- 
sidered means for the more effective study of acculturation in North America. 
This committee finally drew up a suggested outline for the use of field workers, 
hoping thereby to promote uniformity of method and reporting. The outline is 
divided into seven main topics, as follows: (1) the aboriginal community; (2) influ- 
ences from other aboriginal groups; (3) the contact continuum; (4) non-cultural 
results of contact; (5) the acculturation process; (6) the present community; and 
(7) the modern individual. 

The editor has selected as the basis of the present volume seven reports in which 
the suggested outline was followed. These constitute, as it were, the raw material; 
Dr. Linton himself has written the final three chapters, wherein are discussed the 
processes of culture change and culture transfer. 

Dr. Goldman’s paper on the Alkatcho Carrier Indians of the interior of British 
Columbia is the only one dealing with a Canadian group. The Alkatcho have 
acquired much from the Bella Coola in the way of social structure, especially in 
the matter of prestige accruing from wealth; they have also been strongly influ- 
enced by white men. But despite the great number of traits which have been 
incorporated from alien cultures, the process of selection has been neither hap- 
hazard nor fortuitous. The Alkatcho are a vigorous group, it seems, and they 
take over only those traits which they feel will advance them. Such selection is, 
of course, not conscious; yet it conforms to a rational pattern nevertheless. Mr. 
Goldman shows quite convincingly the reasons why this particular group took over 
some Bella Coola traits and not others; why in some respects they developed along 
their own lines. For the administrator, there are many valuable observations. 
The Alkatcho, for instance, seem to be a progressive, alert people, eager to make 
money and to advance themselves; they are just the type that could benefit by the 
advantages of adequate education and of wider opportunities generally, if only 
these were made available. Probably no other aspect of social anthropology, 
and of acculturation studies in particular, is of greater importance than the value 
to the administrator; a dozen such studies of Canadian natives are urgently needed. 


K. E. Kipp 
The Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, Toronto. 


Rapport de l’archiviste de la province de Québec pour 1938-1939. [Par P.-G. Roy]. 
Québec: Imprimeur de Sa Majesté le Roi. 1939. Pp. [viii], 385. 
THE excellence of the annual reports of the Archivist of Quebec province has 
become generally recognized among scholars. This report upholds the accepted 
worth of M. Roy’s work in all ways. Its content is of the greatest importance to 
historians of the colonial period for herein M. Roy begins the publication of the 
official correspondence between the first Governor Vaudreuil and the Court of 
France. This was a voluminous correspondence maintained during Vaudreuil’s 
administration from 1703 to 1725. In this and subsequent reports all the known 
items will be included. The present report contains those between the dates of 
October 19, 1703, and November 4, 1706 (pp. 12-179). For the most part their 
publication is based on photostat copies of the originals which are deposited in 
the Archives Nationales in Paris. A certain number of Vaudreuil’s letters were 
published by O’Callaghan in his Documentary History of the State of New York 
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but mostly in an incomplete form. Since the period of this Governor’s adminis- 
tration covers many of the most prosperous years of New France, as well as some 
of its crises, this large block of evidence which now becomes easily available will 
be of inestimable value to those who wish to study the colony in its best days. 
This period of the early eighteenth century in New France is probably the period 
least known, certainly least written about in its history. Therefore the publication 
of this correspondence will go far to fill a large gap in the history of colonial Canada. 

This report also includes a previously unpublished officer’s journal of the 
campaign of 1759-60. The justification for adding another to the many published 
accounts of this campaign lies in the fact that whereas most of the other accounts 
end with the battle on the Plains of Abraham, this journal begins just after that 
battle, and recounts the events of the war in Canada from September 13, 1759, 
to July 14, 1760. The author was a young lieutenant serving in the artillery, M. 
Fournerie de Vezon, known hitherto chiefly for the rather remarkable library 
which he left upon his death in 1760. The original copy of the journal was found 
in the archives of the Department of Vienne in France by M. Claude de Bonnault, 
and made known to M. Roy by that gentleman. Its main contribution is to add 
further details to the story of Quebec after the surrender to the English. 

M. |l’abbé Caron continues in this report his calendar of the correspondence 
of Mgr Joseph Signay, Bishop of Quebec, for the years 1837-9. The importance 
of the views of the ecclesiastical authorities of French Canada during these critical 
years needs no stressing. Though no basic re-interpretation of the period is likely 
to result from this publication, it is none the less now easier to get a more balanced 
picture of the role of the religious authorities in Quebec especially during the 
year 1837. It would be a great service if the correspondence for that year could 
be published in full. The calendars of official ecclesiastical correspondence during 
the period 1760-1840 which have been appearing in the reports since 1927 come 
to an end with this report for M. Roy points out that ‘the time has not yet come 
to penetrate intimately into the religious events of the country since 1840. With 
the passing of the years these events will lose their present significance and then 
some future archivist will be permitted to cast a scrutinizing eye upon them.” 


RICHARD M. SAUNDERS 
The University of Toronto. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


PREPARED BY THE EDITORIAL OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 


(Notice in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review. 
The following abbreviations are used: H.—Bulletin des recherches historiques; 
C.H.R.—CANADIAN HIsToRICAL REVIEW; ey} E.P.S.—Canadian journal of economics 
and political science.) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


Brapy, ALEXANDER. Democracy in the overseas dominions (Canada in Peace and War, 


ed. by CHESTER Martin, London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 
1941, 212-44). 


Cambridge history of the British Empire. Vol. Il. The growth of the new empire, 1783- 
1870. General editors J. HOLLAND Rose, A. P. Newton, E. A. BENIANS. Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press [Toronto: Macmillan Co. of Canada]. 1940. 
Pp. xii, 1068. ($16.00) To be reviewed later. 


Coutson, HERBERT H. Problems of empire, Roman and British (Historical bulletin, 
2 XIX(2), Jan., 1941, 33-5). Though the two empires faced similar problems, solu- 
tion of them has been sought along different paths. 


Cow1gE, DonaLp. The next British Empire (University of Toronto quarterly, X(2), 
Jan., 1941, 204-10). Foresees a redistribution of wealth in the Empire, which would 
be best accompanied by an equal spreading of political power and social opportunity. 


Dawson, R. MacGREGOR. Canadian and imperial war cabinets (Canada in Peace and 


War, ed. by Chester Martin, London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University 
Press, 1941, 176-211). 


HvUTCHINSON, WALTER (ed.). Hutchinson's story of the British nations. London, Mel- 
bourne: Hutchinson & Co. 1939. Pp. viii, 474, cxliv. A profusely illustrated 
text-book, covering prehistoric times to the fourteenth century, with nine supple- 
ments dealing with the British Empire overseas. 


Kerr, W. B. The Orange Order's vital contribution to the British Empire (The sentinel, 
Dec. 5, 1940, 7). Retraction by Canada of all steps taken toward national autono- 
my and a return toa subordinate position in relation to Great Britain will prevent 
interference by the United States in Canadian affairs. 


II. CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


BuRPEE, LAWRENCE J. Our good neighbour (Canadian spokesman, I(1), Jan., 1941, 
7-12). Canada can do much to increase co-operation between the United States 
and the British Commonwealth. 


CourtTNEY, Denis. Economic implications of United States-Canadian defence co- 
operation (Public affairs, IV(2), Dec., 1940, 64-9). The defence agreements have 
barely scratched the surface of what must be done to bring the two countries into 
practical collaboration. 


FOREMAN, CLARK. New defences of the New World (Public affairs, 1V(2), Dec., 1940, 


60-4). Outlines the steps taken recently toward the military and economic defence 
of the New World. 


GLazEBROOK, G. P. deT. Canadian external relations (Canada in Peace and War, ed 


by CHESTER Martin, London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1941, 
150-75). 


GREEN, JAMES FREDERICK. Canadian-American relations: Some unfinished business 
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(Inter-American quarterly, III(1), Jan., 1941, 20-7). Discusses some of the out- 


standing military, economic, and political problems that loom on the North Ameri- 
can horizon. 


Kinc, W. L. Mackenzie. The Ogdensburg agreement: Reprint from speech delivered in 
the House of Commons, November 12, 1940. (Canada, House of Commons debates, 
official report.) Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1940. Pp. 8 


Lower, A. R. M. Canada and the Far East—1gqo. (1.P.R. inquiry series.) New 

York: Institute of Pacific Relations [Toronto: Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs]. 1940. Pp. xii, 152. ($1.25) 

— Canada and foreign policy (Queen’s quarterly, XLVII(4), winter, 
1940, 418-27). Realization of her own needs and vastly increased knowledge and 
information about world affairs are needed if Canada is to work out a clear-sighted 
foreign policy of her own. 


Macautay, A.M. Canada’s interest in the Pacific (Clark University bulletin, Abstracts 


of dissertations and theses, 1940, XII (150), Oct., 1940, 91-4). Abstract of a 
Ph.D. thesis. 


McLean, Mary and Batpwin, J. R. Shake hands, Latin America! (Behind the head- 
lines series no. 3.) Toronto: Canadian Association for Adult Education and 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 1940. Pp. 16. (10c.) 


MANNING, WILLIAM R. (ed.) Diplomatic correspondence of the United States: Canadian 
relations, 1784-1860. Vol. 1. 1784-1820. Washington, D.C.: Carnegie Endow- 


ment for International Peace. 1940. Pp. xiviii, 947. ($5.00) To be reviewed 
later. 


Scott, F. R. Canada and the United States. (America looks ahead series, no. 2, Feb., 
1941.) Boston: World Peace Foundation. 1941. Pp. 80. (50c. cloth; 25c. 
paper) 


SmitH, Gotpwin. The Treaty of Washington, 1871: A study in imperial history. Ithaca, 
N. 


Y.: Cornell University Press. 1941. Pp. xiv, 134. ($2.00) To be reviewed 
later. 


Stacey, C. P. The military problems of Canada: A survey of defence policies and strategic 
conditions past and present. Issued for the Canadian Institute of International 


Affairs. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1940. Pp. viii, 184. ($2.50) To be re- 
viewed later. 


Ill. CANADA AND THE WAR 


Austin, WiLtt1aM. Big men and little men (Canadian peinemen, I(1), Jan., 1941, 
e 


53-4). A year's industrial production for war has developed leaders capable of 
running big industries; now it is men for the smaller jobs who are urgently required. 


BEATTY, JEROME. Canada rolls up her sleeves (Current history, Nov. 7, 1940, 15-17). 
An American describes Canada’s war effort in popular style to his compatriots. 


The Canadian war effort. 1. Asa Liberal sees it by J. T. THorson. II. A Conservative 
point of view by A. R. JACKMAN (Canadian spokesman, I(1), Jan., 1941, 17-22). 
Two differing views of the Canadian war effort. 


CuiLp, Puitip. Canadian labour and the war (University of Toronto quarterly, X(2), 
Jan., 1941, 216-25). Labour recognizes the necessity for government restrictions 
upon its rights, but being less sure of them here than in Great Britain, is more 
suspicious of attempts to curtail them. 


DEXTER, GRANT. The Canadian economy in two wars (Foreign affairs, XIX(2), Jan., 
1941, 442-52). In the First World War the Canadian effort was comparatively 
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simple—men, food and shells to Britain; in the Second, problems of great magnitude 
are arising from the execution of a double-barrelled war objective—the strength- 
ening of Canadian home defence and self-sufficiency combined with all possible 
aid to Great Britain. 







Howe, C.D. A review of Canada’a war effort on the industrial front (Industrial Canada, 
XLI(8), Dec., 1940, 38-40). Outstanding statements from the speech in the House 
of Commons on November 20, 1940, of the Minister of Munitions and Supply. 





Jack, L. B. Canada’s trade policy and the war. 
Toronto, Halifax: Ryerson Press. Pp. 18. 





(Contemporary Affairs bulletin no. 8.) 
(20c.) 






Kinc, W. L. M. The old year and the new. 1. Christmas greetings to Canada’s armed 
forces. 2. New Year message to Canadian people. Broadcasts given Wednesday, 
Dec. 25, and Tuesday, Dec. 31, 1940. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1941. Pp. 12. 

Total war and total effort: Appeal for war savings. Broadcast given 

Sunday, Feb. 2, 1941. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1941. Pp. 12 























LaFvLecue, L. R. Mobilising Canadian youth (Canadian spokesman, I(1), Jan., 1941, 


37-9). Commends the successful operation of the compulsory military training 
scheme. 


LEACOCK, STEPHEN. The whole duty of a citizen (Canadian spokesman, I(1), Jan., 1941, 


1-4). By obedience, co-operation, and saving, a citizen can contribute most to the 
nation at this time. 


McInnis, EpGar. Oxford periodical history of the war. No. 6. From September to 
December 1940. Toronto: Oxford University Press. January 21, 1940. Pp. 84. 
(25c.) 





MacKinnon, James A. Canada an arsenal of Empire (Labour review, V(1), Jan., 1941, 
7-8). In 1941 Canada will reach a full war-time economy. 






oe and Orders in Council passed under the “ah of the War Measures Act. 
. III. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1941. Pp. 1 


SPENCE, JAMES. Canada’s war effort (Empire review, LXXIII (480), Jan., 1941, 
18-21). Praises the Canadian effort. 


IV. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


Gray, James. The Illinois. Illustrated by AARON Bonrop. New York, Toronto: 


Farrar & Rinehart. 1940. Pp. x, 355. ($3.00) Describes historical events that 
have taken place on the river. 












HeaGerty, J. J. La merveilleuse histoire de la médecine au Canada (National health 
review, VIII(31), Oct, 1940, 187-91). 

——— The romance of medicine in Canada. Foreword by the Hon. IAN 

ALISTAIR MACKENZIE. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1940. Pp. xiv, 113. ($1.25) 

To be reviewed later. 








KANE, Murray. Some considerations on the frontier concept of Frederick Jackson Turner 
(Mississippi Valley historical review, XX VII (3), Dec., 1940, 379-400). Believes that 


Turner was expressing the point of view of the geographer, not the historian, in his 
concept of the “‘frontier.”’ 










PIERSON, GEORGE WILSON. The frontier and frontiersmen of Turner's essays: A scrutiny 
of the foundations of the middle western tradition (Pennsylvania magazine of history 
and biography, LXIV(4), Oct., 1940, 449-78). The author questions Professor 

Turner’s conclusion as to the character and influence of the ‘‘frontier.’’ 





RIDDELL, R. G. (ed.). Canadian portraits: C.B.C. broadcasts. Toronto: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1940. Pp. xii, 154. ($1.50) To be reviewed later. 
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(2) Discovery and Exploration 


MALCHELOSSE, GERARD. Prétendues découvertes de l'Amérique (Canadiana, I(2), déc., 
1940, 3-5). Considers the authenticity of some of the reportedly earliest dis- 
coveries of America. 


Morison, SAMUEL ELIoT. Portuguese voyages to America in the fifteenth century. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1940. Pp. xvi, 151. ($2.00) In this brief 
but interesting volume Professor Morison goes over the evidence for and against 
claims that Portuguese navigators anticipated Columbus. His conclusion, which 
seems the only possible one on the evidence, is that they did not, and that Cabral 
and Corte Real were the first Portuguese to reach the New World, in 1500. 
[R. FLENLEY] 


(3) New France 


BERNARD, ANTOINE. Le drame acadien depuis 1604. Avec cartes et illustrations. 
Montréal: Les clercs de Saint-Viateur, 5199 rue Saint-Dominique. 1936. Pp. 
461. ($1.50) This book, with its predecessor, Histoire dela survivance Acadienne, 
has for its main theme the remarkable tenacity and persistence of the Acadian 
people in their Maritime Canadian home-land. In his previous work, M. Bernard 
dealt with their history since the great dispersion of 1755. In Le drame Acadien 
he covers the earlier period from 1604 to ‘‘the tragic end of the Old Acadia.”’ He 
justifies his title by regarding his subject as naturally falling into the three essential 
divisions of the classical drama. A century of settlement, 1604-1704, furnishes 
the exposition, the knot of the tragedy occupies the period from 1710 to 1755, the 
modern renaissance of the Acadians constitutes the dénouement. 

The author’s avowed purpose is to extract from the chaos of minor events which 
encumber the early history of Acadia the important facts,—the profound causes, 
which concurred to form the Acadian temperament, ‘‘at once religious, cautious 
and tenacious,’’ which survives in the Acadians today. The book measurably 
fulfils its purpose, and gives a unified presentation of the Acadian point of view, 
its historic background and its aspirations. The author indicates some of the 
causes of the marked psychological differences between the Acadian and the French 


Canadian. They perhaps may be summed up in his characterization of Acadia as 
the ‘‘Cinderella colony.’ 

M. Bernard confines himself to the narration of the main facts of Acadian 
history, with some attempt at their correlation and interpretation. The ruthless 
diplomatic exploitation of the bewildered ~— by the French ministry is perhaps 

e 


somewhat glossed over. The recital of the familiar story of the deportation and 
the confiscation of the hard-won lands of the inhabitants may be somewhat over- 
‘“‘Evangelined,’’ notwithstanding the author’s disclaimer of sentimentalism; but 
one must sympathize with his feelings as an Acadian over the trickery and cruelty 
of the shameful story. 

Several well-executed maps are included, in addition to a number of rather 
commonplace and poorly reproduced illustrations. [CHARLES W. JEFFERYS] 


BERNEVAL. Les filles venues au Canada de 1654 a 1657 (B.R.H., XLVI (11), nov., 1940, 
338-50). Contains lists of girls sent over from France within the above years to 
be married and brief notes on their marriages. 


BONNAULT, CLAUDE DE. Le marquis de La Galissonniére (Revue de l'Université 
d’Ottawa, X(4), oct.-déc., 1940, 396-407). A sketch of the life and achievements 
of the man who was Governor-General of New France from 1747 to 1749. 


DELANGLEZ, JEAN. Hennepin’s Description of Louisiana (Mid-America XXIII(1), Jan., 
1941, 4-44). An examination of evidence to determine the authenticity of this 
work, 


DurHAM, MABEL. The stone house (Canadian spokesman, I(1), Jan., 1941, 47-52). 
Reconstructs the thoughts of Madame Hébert, the first of Canada’s women pioneers. 


FauTeux, “cipius. La vie sociale d’autrefois (Canadiana, I(11, 12), nov., déc., 1940, 
7-9, 11-14). Sketches of life in the old Montreal. 
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Hunt, MABEL LEIGH. Michel’sisland. New York [Toronto]: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
Pp. xii, 266. ($2.35) A book for children about the Great Lakes country 
in the days of the voyageurs. 






MASSICOTTE, E.-Z. Etienne Volant de Radisson, arpenteur et négociant (B.R.H., XLVI 
(12), déc., 369-71). Brief biography of Radisson, born in Quebec in 1664 and 
died in 1735. 

—_—_———————_ Le refuge des filles repenties 2 Montréal (B.R.H., XLVI (12), déc., 
1940, 373-7). The life and work of Marie-Emilie Tavernier, widow of Jean- 
oe Gamelin, who founded the ‘‘Refuge pour les filles repenties’”’ in Montreal 

in 1829 


ROBINSON, PERcy J. Notes on Potier’s Huron place-names in the vicinity of Lake Erie, 
1745. St. Andrew’s College, Aurora, Ont.: Theauthor. 1940. Pp. 14 (mimeo.). 
















STEVENS, a K. and Kent, Dona.p H. (eds.). Journal of Chaussegros de Léry, 
1754-17 .. Translated by Federal Works Agency, Work Projects Admin- 
aang 6. P. 665-23- 3-596, W.P. 21010, Frontier Forts and Trails Survey. Erie, 
rast Pennsylvania Historical Commission. 1939. Pp. 122. (mimeo.) This 
publication gives a translation of de Léry’s journal which was printed in the report 
of the Archivist of the Province of Quebec for 1926-7. De Léry travelled during 
1754-5 from Montreal to Detroit, where he spent some time. The translation 
appears to have been well done, the editorial work is excellent, and the diary is 
useful and interesting historical material. The publication deserves wide distri- 
bution, [J. J. TALMAN] 






(4) British North America before 1867 


AuDET, Francis-J. Les Canadiens et la Guerre de sécession (B.R.H., XLVI(12), déc., 

1940, 357-8). Brief accounts of four Canadians who took part in the American 

te War: Casimir Thompson, Adolphe Jacquies, Charles-L. Bossé, and Georges 
rudeau. 
















Boyp, JULIAN P. Joseph Galloway's plans of union for the British Empire, 1774-1788 
(Pennsylvania magazine of history and biography, LXIV(4), Oct., 1940, 492-515). 
Through the constitutional debates which raged over the existence or non-existence 
of the supremacy of the British Parliament, Galloway put his faith in the working 
out of some practical form of imperial union. 

Joseph Galloway to Pieshe Jenkinson on the British constitution (Penn- 
sylvania magazine of history and biography, LXIV(4), Oct., 1940, 516-44). In this 
document of 1780 or 1781 Galloway presents his theories on the subject of a union 
between Great Britain and America. 






Burt, A. L. The United States, Great Britain, and British North America from the 
Revolution to the establishment of peace after the War of 1812. (The relations of 
Canada and the United States, a series of studies prepared under the direction of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division of Economics and 
History: J. T. SHOTWELL, director.) New Haven: Yale University Press; Toronto: 

Ryerson Press. 1940. Pp. xvi, 448. ($4.25) To be reviewed later. 





Chief Factor Anderson’s Back River journal of 1855 (Canadian field naturalist, LIV(8, 9), 
Nov., Dec., 1940, 125-6, 134-6). 












Ciay, CHARLES. Fur trade apprentice. Illustrated by Nits HoGNER. London, New 
York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1940. Pp. viii, 360. ($1.50) See p. 51. 


FENTON, WALTER S. Seth Warner (Proceedings of the Vermont Historical Society, 
VIII(4), Dec., 1940, 325-50). Seth Warner and his men went to the relief of 
Montgomery’s troops at the siege of Quebec in the winter and spring of 1776. 






Fox, Dixon Ryan. Yankees and Yorkers. New York: New York University Press. 
Pp. xii, 239. Dr. Fox has shown his skill in the field of social history on 
numerous occasions. In this volume of lectures he describes the New England 
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and New York types of culture as well as the mutual relations of New England and 
New York from the beginning to the early years of the nineteenth century. The 
treatment is detached and mature and rests on a broad foundation of scholarship. 
[G.W.B.] 


KNOLLENBERG, BERNHARD. Washington and the Revolution: A reappraisal. New York, 
Toronto: Macmillan Co. 1940. Pp. xviii, 269. ($3.50) To be reviewed later. 


LAMBERT, JOSEPH I. Clark's conquest of the Northwest (Indiana magazine of history, 
XXXVI(4), Dec., 1940, 357-50). Clark’s seizure from the British of the country 
north of the Ohio was skilfully planned and executed. 


NortTHrop, Everett H.(comp.). Burgoyne's invasion, 1777: Selected list of published 
sources both primary and secondary. Part III (Bulletin of bibliography, XVII(1), 
Jan.-April, 1940, 12-14). 


PEASE, THEODORE CALVIN, and Rosperts, A. SELLEW. Selected readings in American 
history. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1940. (enlarged ed.). Pp. xiv, 
881. ($3.75) This is a useful selection of documents covering the history of the 
United States. About one-eighth of the book is given to the period preceding the 
American Revolution. While most of the material is political in its interest, there 
is considerable variet y,—social and economic conditions are described and a number 
of documents touch on foreign relations and diplomacy. [G.W.B.] 


PENLEY, GENEVA HELEN. The Loyalists of Worcester County, 1765-1784 (Clark Univer- 
sity bulletin, Abstracts of dissertations and theses, 1940, XII(150), Oct., 1940, 
100-102). Abstract of a Ph.D. thesis. 


Robert Rogers, and Rogers’ Rangers (Bulletin of Fort Ticonderoga Museum, VI(1), Jan., 
1, entire issue). The entire issue is devoted to various aspects of the famous 
Rogers’ Rangers. 


Stacey, C. P. An American plan for a Canadian campaign: Secretary James Monroe 

to Major General Jacob Brown, February, 1815 (American historical review, XLVI 

(2), Jan., 1941, 348-58). Only after three American campaigns against Canada 

had ended in humiliating failure was it realized at Washington how easy and impor- 

—_ : would be to cut the line of communications between Montreal and Upper 
anada. 


STEVENS, SYLVESTER K. and Kent, DoNALD H. (eds.). The papers , Colonel Henry 
Bouquet. (Northwestern Pennsylvania historical series 21634, 21652, 21653.) 
Prepared by Frontier Forts and Trails Survey, Federal Works Agency, Work 
Projects Administration. Harrisburg, Penn.: Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
Dept. of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania Historical Commission. 1940. Pp. 312, 
313, 398. (mimeo.) To be reviewed later. 


VESEY, MAXWELL. A strange interlude in border history (Dalhousie review, XX(4), 
Jan., 1941, 417-24). From July, 1814 to June, 1818, Eastport, Maine, was an 
English garrison town. 

(5) The Dominion of Canada 


BELL, Leste. Red Cross in Canada (Empire review, LX XIII(480), Jan., 1941, 38-41). 
Describes the work of the organization. 


Canada carries on (no. 2): A review by Cabinet ministers, taken from reports presented to 
the House of Commons, November-December, 1940. Reports by W. L. M. KING, 
J. G. Garpiner, J. L. Ratston, C. G. Power, ANGus L. MAcpona_p, C. D. Howe, 
J. L. Itstey. Ottawa: Director of Public Information. Dec., 1940. Pp. 164. 


Canada, Dominion of. Official report of debates, House of Commons, 4 Geo. VI, 1940. 
3 vols. and index. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1940. Pp. 1-1008; 1009-1976; 1977- 
2611; xvi, xii, 190. 

——_—_—_—____—_——— Official report of debates, the Senate, 4 Geo. VI, 1940. Ottawa: 
King’s Printer. 1940. Pp. xiv, 481. 
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Canada official postal guide, 1940-1941. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1940-1941. Pp. 344. 
($1.00) 


Canadian almanac and legal and court directory for 1941. Ed. by H. C. CORNER. 
Toronto: Copp Clark Co. 1941. Pp. 713. ($7.00) 


Contam. H. M. The social services in a federal system (Social service review, XIV(4), 
1940, 678-709). An able examination of the research and recommendations 
7 the Sirois Commission on the social services. 


CHURCHILL, RICHARD. The scuttled conference (Country guide, LX(2), Feb., —_ 12, 
49). Regrets the failure of the Dominion-provincial conference, Jan., 


Corry, J.A. Thecrisis in federalism (Canadian banker, XLVIII(2), Jan., 1941, 152-63). 
The third contribution on the report of the Sirois Commission to this journal by 
Professor Corry. Those preceding appeared in the July and October, 1940, issues. 

— — The ent of the Sirois Commission (Canadian chartered accountant, 
XXXVII(6), 1940, 320-9; XXXVIII(1), Jan., 1941, 21-31; XXXVIII(2), 
Feb., 1941, ‘on 18. A series of three articles on the ‘Sirois report. 


CREIGHTON, D.G. Federal relations in Canada since 1914 (Canada in Peace and War, 
ed. by CHESTER Martin, London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 
1941, 29-57). 


Dominton-provincial conference. Plenary sessions nos. 1 and 2, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
Jan. 14 and 15, 1941. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1941. Pp. 1-74; 75-117. Con- 
tains the addresses of the Prime Minister of Canada and the nine provincial Pre- 
miers on their attitudes to the conference and to the Sirois report. 


FLAHERTY, F. Press censorship (Canadian spokesman, I(1), Jan., 1941, 13-16). A 
discussion of the operation of the Canadian censorship. 


Forsey, EUGENE. The Rowell-Sirois report (Municipal review of Canada, XX XVII(1), 
Jan., 1941, 6-7, 24). Advocates the adoption of the report, with such modifications 
as full and reasonable discussion may show to be necessary. 


FowLer,R.M. Confederation marches on. (Behind the headlines series no. 4.) Toronto: 
Canadian Association for Adult Education and Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs. 1940. Pp. 23. (10c. each) 

—_—————. The Rowell-Sirois report (Labour review, IV(12), Dec., 1940, 280-92). 
An address delivered at Lake Couchiching in August, 1940, by the legal adviser to 
the Commission. 


GROSSMAN, VLADIMIR (ed.). Canadian Jewish year book, 1940-1941. Vol. II. Montreal: 
ae Jewish Year Book Reg’d, 454 Lagauchetiére St. W. 1940. Pp. 352. 
($2.50) 


GrusBe, G. M.A. Those defence regulations (Canadian forum, XX, no. 240, Jan., 1941, 
304-6). Protests that Parliament has met and again adjourned without any debate 
on the Defence of Canada Regulations and their effect on civil liberties. 


I{[nnis], H. A. Arthur James Glazebrook (C.J.E.P.S., VII(1), Feb., 1941, 92-4). An 
appreciation of the contributions made by Mr. Glazebrook to Canadian financial 
life, education, and political thought. 


Lutz, HARLEY L. The Canadian Royal Commission on Dominion-Provinctal Relations 
(Journal of political economy, XLIX(1), Feb., 1941, 111-16). Commendation and 
criticism of the report, with some consideration of its value as a guide to American 
federal-state problems. 


MacDermot, H.E. Dr. Maude Abbott (McGill news, XXII(2), winter, 1940, 21-2, 52). 
Biographical sketch in appreciation of one of the first women medical students at 
McGill, later Assistant Curator of the McGill Medical Museum. 
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a ee. La rapport Sirois (Actualité économique, XVI(3), janv., 1941, 
1-27). 


McNauGutT, CARLTON. Canada gets the news. (A report in the international research 
series of the Institute of Pacific Relations, issued under the auspices of the Canadian 


Institute of International Affairs.) Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1940. Pp. x, 271. 
($3.50) To be reviewed later. 


McQuUEEN, R. Rowell-Sirois report (Canadian chartered accountant, XXXVIII(2), 


Feb., 1941, 128-30). The report may not have been implemented, but the realities 
it deals with cannot be evaded. 


MARTIN, CHESTER (ed.). Canada in peace and war: Eight studies in national trends since 
1914. Issued under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 
London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1941. Pp. xx, 244. 
($1.50) To be reviewed later. 

——_—_——_—_———— Trends in Canadian nationhood (Canada in Peace and War, ed. by 

CHESTER Martin, London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1941, 
). 


Mutock, W. P. The post-office in war-time (Canadian spokesman, I(1), Jan., 1941, 
61-8). Describes the tremendous job the Post Office is doing to deliver mail to the 
troops across Canada and abroad. 


New governmental agencies (Canadian forum, XX, no. 240, Jan., 1941, 302-4). The 
proposals of the Sirois report, if implemented, will of necessity involve the setting 
up of many technical and administrative committees. 


Notes and memoranda on some appendices to Rowell-Sirois report. 1. British North 
America at Confederation by J. B. BREBNER. II. Economic background by V. C. 
FowKeE. III. National income of Canada by PAUL STUDENSKI. IV. Legislative 
expedients and devices by F. C. CRONKITE. V. Dominion monetary policy, 1929- 
1934 by G. A. Etuiott (C.J.E.P.S., VII(1), Feb., 1941, 69-91). Reviews of ap- 
pendices 2, 3, 4, and 8 of the report of the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provin- 
cial Relations and of the mimeographed study on dominion monetary policy. 


REINKE, CARL. Implementing the Sirois report (Canadian spokesman, I(1), Jan., 1941, 
40-6). The author believes implementation would facilitate a maximum war 
effort, and would enable the governments of Canada to deal more effectively with 
the problems of the post-war period. 


RoEBUCK, ARTHUR W. The other side of the Rowell-Sirois report (Labour review, V(1), 
Jan., 1941, 9-12). A critical address delivered in Toronto, January 3, 1941. 


Royal Society of Canada. Proceedings and transactions of, meeting of May, 1940. Vol. 
XXXIV. Ottawa: The Society. 1940. Pp. v, 174, 137, 194, 46, 152, 140. 


The Rowell-Sirois report: Brief survey of its financial recommendations (Bank of Nova 
Scotia, monthly review, Dec., 1940, pp. 4) 


The Rowell-Sirois report: A Canadian reaffirmation of democratic faith in social progress 
(International labour review, XLII(6), Dec., 1940, 347-76). 


SANDWELL, B. K. Foreign news and the press (University of Toronto quarterly, X(2), 
Jan., 1941, 235-9). A review of Canada Gets the News by CARLTON MCNAUGHT. 


SAUNDERS, S. A. and Back, ELEANOR. The Rowell-Sirois Commission. Part Il. A 
criticism of the report. Toronto, Halifax: Ryerson Press. Pp. vi, 37. (40c.) 


SPENCER, PHILIP. We went to the people (Canadian forum, XX(240), Jan., 1941, 315-19). 


Presents the results of an amateur Gallup poll taken in Toronto on reading matter, 
prices, etc. 
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The story of the Canadian Red Cross. 1. Organization by Jackson Dopps. II. War 
requirements by FRED W. RoutLey. III. Women’s work by Mrs. WALLACE 
CAMPBELL. IV. Women’s Voluntary Service Corps by ADELAIDE M. PLUMPTRE. 
V. The Junior Red Cross by JEAN E. BRowneE (Canadian geographical journal, 


XXI1(6), Dec., 1940, entire number). The whole issue is devoted to the portrayal 
of Red Cross work. 


7. of Canadian legislation. Dominion of Canada by D. Porter; Maritime Provinces 


F. Curtis; Ontario by J. J. ROBINETTE; Quebec by B. CLAxton; Western 


Denloees by F. C. Cronkite (University of Toronto law journal, I[V(1), Feb., 1941, 
172-83). 


T., J.S. Dominion-provincial conference (Dalhousie review, XX(4), Jan., 1941, 486-8) . 
Some observations made before the conference opened. 


TREMBLAY, JEAN-JACQUES. Patriotisme et nationalisme. Hull, Qué.: Editions 
“l’Eclair’’; Ottawa: Editions de l'Université. 1940. Pp. 238. ($1.00) 

Tuck, RAPHAEL. Canada and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council (University 
of Toronto law journal, IV(1), Feb., 1941, 33-75). Amendment of the British 
North America Act, and the retention or abolition of appeals to the Privy Council, 
are two problems inextricably interrelated, and of profound importance to Canada. 


What Sirois report recommends for Canada (Canadian business, XIV(1), Jan., 1941, 
-3). Summarizes the main proposals of the Royal Commission in an easy-to- 
read treatment. 


(6) The Great War 


UNDERHILL, F.H. Canada and the last war (Canada in Peace and War, ed. by CHESTER 
MartT1n, London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1941, 120-49). 


Vv. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 


Harvey, D.C. A eae parallel: Nova Scotia again a barrier to New England (Public 
affairs, 1V(2), Dec., 1940, 53-6). Examines the suggestion that the twentieth 


century affords an historic analogy to the eighteenth century in the defence of 
North America. 


Lower, A. R. M. The Maritimes as a strategic point in North America (Public affairs, 
IV(2), Dec., 1940, 57-60). Predicts that the lands about the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
may well prove the focus of a new age. 


McGraliL, THomas H. Sir William Alexander, first Earl of Stirling: A biographical 


study. Edinburgh, London: Oliver and Boyd. 1940. Pp. xiv, 273. (10s. 6d.) 
p. 65. 


PATTERSON, GEORGE. Studies in Nova Scotian history. Halifax: Imperial Publishing 
Co. 1940. Pp. 125. To be reviewed later. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


DorvaL, GEORGETTE. Le moulin de Vincennes: Vestiges de tenure seigneuriale, prés de 
Québec (School, XXIX(4), Dec., 1940, 322-6). At this old mill one can recapture 
in imagination life in French- Canada in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


An early effort to obtain a bank charter in Lower Canada (Canadian banker, XLVIII(2), 
n., 1941, 216-27). Presents the address in the Legislature made by the Hon. 
John Richardson of Montreal in 1808. 
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PouLAIN, GONZALVE. The cooperative movement in Quebec (Public affairs, 1V(2), Dec., 
1940, 80-3). Through co-operation and education the French Canadians hope to 
improve their subordinate economic position. 


RossIGNOL, LEO. Aux origines de Hull (Revue de l'Université d’Ottawa, X(4), oct.- 
déc., 1940, 408-17). Tells of the career of Philemon Wright who founded Hull 
about the year 1800. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


An account of early settlements in Upper Canada. With an introduction by CAREY 
McWIi.u1aMs, Division of Immigration and Housing, California. A reprint of 
A narrative of the rise and progress of emigration, from the counties of Lanark, 
Renfrew, To the new settlements in Upper Canada, on government grant; . . . also inter- 
esting letters from the settlements by ROBERT LAMOND (Glasgow, Chalmers & Collins, 
1821). (Sutro Branch, California State Library, Occasional papers, reprint series 
no. 12; prepared by the personnel of the Works Progress Administration, project 
no. 665-08-3-236; A. YEDIDIA, supervisor; P. RapIN, ed.) San Francisco: California 
State Library. 1940. (mimeo.) 


HannaM, H.H. Pulling together for 25 years. Toronto: United Farmers of Ontario. 
1940. Pp. 64. A brief story of events and people in the United Farmers’ Move- 
ment in Ontario, 1914-39. 


Kerr, W. B. The Canada Company and Anthony Van Egmond: The story of 1837 in 
Huron County (Huron Expositor, Seaforth, Ontario, Aug. 16 to Oct. 4, 1940). In 
a series of articles in the Huron Expositor Professor Kerr continues his study of 
Colonel Anthony Van Egmond, aggressive critic of the Canada Company and 
radical of the group of William Lyon Mackenzie. The present articles, based on 
documentary evidence, throw much light on the neglected history of the Huron 
Tract in the days of the Company and on the events that culminated in the Rebel- 
lion of 1837. The original organization and plans of the Company, the develop- 
ment of the tract, and the character of the Company’s administration are examined 
in the first articles; and in the second Van Egmond’s political career is described. 
It is to be hoped that Professor Kerr’s studies will later be made available in book- 
form. [G. DET. GLAZEBROOK] 


Northwestern Ontario and after-the-war (Labour review, IV(11), Nov., 1940, 256-60). It 
is suggested that this area would be an extremely suitable region for the settlement 


of British and other peoples after the war, since new industries and agriculture can 
flourish there. 


PARKHURST, FREDERICK S. Romance of the Niagara frontier. Tonawanda-Kenmore 
Historical Society and Museum, N.Y.: The author. 1940. Pp. 28. Descriptive 
outlines of events that have taken place on the Niagara frontier. 


(4) The Prairie Provinces 


BERNIER, NoEL. Fannystelle: Une fleur de France éclose en terre Manitobaine. Publié 
sous les auspices de la Société Historique de Saint-Boniface, Manitoba. Quebec: 
Imprimerie Franciscaine Missionaire. 1939. Pp. 189. Following the acquisition 
of Rupert’s Land in 1870 by the Dominion of Canada, certain French Canadians 
nourished the hope that the French element might maintain its ascendancy in the 
new Province of Manitoba, thus adding strength to the French-speaking minority 
at Ottawa. An attempt was accordingly made to recruit French-speaking settlers 
in Quebec and the New England States for the colonization of the Canadian West. 
This book is the story of one of the French communities founded at that time. 
Like many of the communities in old Quebec, Fannystelle owed its origin to the 
enthusiasm of a patriot and the sympathy of a pious lady of means, in this instance 
Thomas Alfred Reccber and the Countess of Albuféra. Bernier’s efforts met with 
only limited success; nevertheless settlers were obtained in sufficient numbers both 
from France and Quebec to assure the life of the colony. The author has not given 
us a profound study in colonization, but to the student interested in the problem 
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of French survival in Western Canada this book is of interest and value. The 
history of Fannystelle presents in microcosm the history of French survival in 
North America. [GEORGE F. G. STANLEY] 


Lioyp, TREVOR. The Red River Valley of Manitoba: A regional study (Clark University 


bulletin, Abstracts of dissertations and theses, X11(150), Oct., 1940, 3-9). Abstract 
of a Ph.D. thesis. 


(5) British Columbia and the North-west Coast 


BELOTE, THEODORE T. Opening of the far Northwest. (The World is Yours series, 
1(27), April 8, 1940). New York: Columbia University Press. 1940. Pp. 3-9. 
Outlines the main features in the development of Oregon. 


Coiuison, H. A. The Oolachan fishery (British Columbia historical quarterly, V(1), 
Jan., 1941, 25-31). Oolachan grease was one of the necessities of life, and an 


article of barter between tribe and tribe, among the Indians of the North-west 
Coast and adjacent interior. 


Davipson, DonaLp C. Relations of the Hudson's Bay Company with the Russian 
American Company on the Northwest Coast, 1829-1867 (British Columbia historical 
quarterly, V(1), Jan., 1941, 33-51). These relations display an interesting instance 
of co-operation tween the fur- trading enterprises of two nations. 


Deutsch, H. J. Economic imperialism in early Pacific Northwest (Pacific historical 
review, IX(4), Dec., 1940, 377-88). The particular form of imperialism manifest 


in the period from 1780-1805 emphasized favourable trade positions rather than 
territorial expansion. 


Harvey, A.G. David Douglas in British Columbia (British Columbia historical quar- 
terly, IV(4), Oct., 1940, 221-43). As the pioneer botanist of north-west America 


and California, Douglas made their flora known to the world from his studies in 
the 1830's. 


Howay, F. W. The discovery of the Fraser River: The second phase (British Columbia 
historical quarterly, IV(4), Oct., 1940, 245-51). Relates the story of the discovery 


of a ae channel—the approach to the mouth of the Fraser River by water— 
in 182 


IRELAND, WILLARD E. The annexation petition of 1869 (British Columbia historical 
quarterly, IV(4), Oct., 1940, 267-87). Economic dissatisfaction was at the root 
of the annexation movement on Vancouver Island, but was not strong enough to 
withstand the pressure exerted by the Governor, the Colonial Office, and the 
mainland of British ee to bring about Confederation. 
—_—_—_——_———— A further note on the annexation petition of 1869 (British Col- 
umbia historical quarterly, V(1), Jan., 1941, 67-72). From documentary evidence 
the author concludes that at times persons with ulterior motives attempted to turn 


British Columbia’s feeling of independence to their own purposes, but always 
without success. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_——_——— (ed.). James Douglas and the Russian American Company, 1840 
(British Columbia historical quarterly, V(1), Jan., 1941, 53-66). Letters of 
Chief Trader James Douglas reveal his activities in readj justing the working arrange- 
ments of both companies after the agreement of 1839. 


Jamieson, Laura E. The B.C. Legislature sits (Canadian forum, XX, no. 240, Jan., 
1941, 307-8). Discusses the subjects of debate in the last session. 


NICHOLS, MARIE LEONA. Ranald MacDonald: Adventurer. Caldwell, Idaho; Caxton 
Printers. 1940. Pp. 176. ($3.00) Ranald MacDonald was the son of Archibald 
MacDonald of the Hudson’s Bay Company and of Princess Raven of the Chinook 
tribe who lived at the mouth of the ; Cannbie River. His chief title to fame is 
that he was probably the first teacher of the English language in Japan. Mrs. 
Nichols has retold the story of MacDonald for the general reader. Her subject 
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is romantic but her treatment is rather commonplace. Her style is often more 
florid than graphic. She has based her narrative upon manuscript material in the 
Archives of British Columbia at Victoria, but, strangely enough in her brief 
bibliography, does not mention the chief work in the field, Lewis and Murakami, 
Ranald MacDonald. The volume is attractive and the woodcuts by William J. C. 
Klamm are a real feature. Mrs. Nichols’s book will appeal to the public at large. 
The historical student cannot pass it by, but he will probably find that it does not 
break much new ground. [WALTER N. SAGE] 


(6) North-west Territories, Labrador, and the Arctic Regions 


ApaMs, JOHN Q. Settlements of the northeastern Canadian Arctic (Geographical review, 
XXXI(1), Jan., 1941, 112-26). Such representative white settlements as Craig 
Harbour, Arctic Bay, and Pangnirtung, have been established for political control 
or commercial gain, and are not spontaneous agglomerations of native people. 


ANDERSON, Eva GREENSLIT. Dog-team doctor: The story of Dr. Romig. Caldwell, 
Idaho: Caxton Printers. 1940. Pp. vii, 299. ($2.75) Describes the life of a 
doctor in the Alaska country. 


Cotutns, HENRY B. Bering inthe far north. (The World is Yours series, I(39), July 1, 
1940.) New York: Columbia University Press. 1940. Pp. 3-9. Describes 
Bering’s voyages of exploration in and north of the strait which now bears his name. 


Franck, Harry A. Thelureof Alaska. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. [Toronto: 
McClelland and Stewart]. 1939. Pp. xiv, 306. ($4.50) To be reviewed later. 


GILBERT, WALTER E. Arctic pilot: Life and work on North Canadian air routes. As 
told to KATHLEEN SHACKLETON. London, Toronto, New York: Thomas Nelson 
& Sons. 1940. Pp. 256. ($2.50) To be reviewed later. 


HAYES, FLORENCE. Arctic gateway. New York: Friendship Press. 1940. Pp. xii, 
132. ($1.00 cloth, 50c. paper) To be reviewed later. 


KinG, W. CoRNWALLIS. York Boat brigade (as told to MARY WEEKES) (Beaver, outfit 
271, Dec., 1940, 24-6). Describes the departure of a brigade from Fort Garry for 
Fort Simpson on the Mackenzie. 


Moran, CHARLES. From Greenland’s icy mountains (United States Naval Institute 
Proceedings, Sept., 1940). 


NicHo.s, D. A. Greenland, our north-eastern neighbour (Canadian geographical journal, 
XXII(1), Jan., 1941, 40-57). Deals with the early history and development of the 
second largest island in the world. 


SCHULTE, PauL. The flying priest over the Arctic. New York, London: Harper and 
ae (Toronto: Musson Co.]. 1940. Pp. xxxii,268. ($4.00) Tobereviewed 
ater. 


STEFANSSON, VILHJALMUR. Ultima Thule: Further mysteries of the Arctic. New York 
[Toronto]: Macmillan Co. 1940. Pp. [viii], 383. ($4.00) To be reviewed later. 


(7) Newfoundland 


CoLteMaAN, C. M. School in Newfoundland (Empire review, LX XIII(480), Jan., 1941, 
43). Brief outline of educational facilities on the island. 


FrotHer, C. J. Canada's tenth province? (Canadian business, XIV(2), Feb., 1941, 84, 
se 88). Closer union for defence may possibly bring Newfoundland into Con- 
ederation. 





Kerr, W.B. Newfoundland in the period before the American Revolution (Pennsylvania 
magazine of history and biography, LXV(1), Jan., 1941, 56-78). The force of 
traditional loyalty to Great Britain overpowered any feelings of dissent arising 
from economic and social difficulties, and Newfoundlanders did not share in the 

rising tide of Americanism. 
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VI. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 
(1) General 


Brown, GERALD H. The Unemployment Insurance Act (Labour review, IV(11), Nov., 
1940, 261-4). An address given by the Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour of 
Canada at the Industrial Relations Conference held at Queen’s University, King- 
ston, in September, 1940. 


Comstock, A. (ed.). Canadian economy. (Mount Holyoke College studies in eco- 
ey and sociology, no. 2.) South Hadley, Mass.: The College. 1940. Pp. 47. 


Innis, H. A. Economic trends (Canada in Peace and War, ed. by CHESTER MARTIN, 
London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1941, 58-85). 


RICHARDSON, GERALD. ABC of co-operatives: A handbook for consumers and producers. 
London, New York, Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co. 1940. Pp. viii, 263. 
Told in simple, non-technical language this book describes the stepsin the building 
of a co-operative enterprise. The author, formerly of the Antigonish movement, 
is now the Director of the Co-operative Division, Commission of Government, in 
Newfoundland. 


TANGHE, RayMOoND. Les fondements économiques de l'unité canadienne (Actualité 
économique, XVI(2), déc., 1940, 101-17). 


(2) cra Emigration, Colonization, Population and Population 
roups 


BANNON, JOHN F. Folk movements, Old World and New (Historical bulletin, XIX(2), 
Jan., 1941, 39-41). Enough similarity between the two movements exists to make 
a comparison suggestive. 


BLADEN, V. W. Population problems and policies (Canada in a and war, ed. by 
e119)" Martin, London, New York, Toronto, Oxford versity Press, 1941, 
119). 


HANSEN, Marcus LEE. The immigrant in American history. Edited with a foreword 
by ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
1940. Pp. xii, 230. ($2.50) The late Professor Hansen’s two admirable books, 
The Atlantic migration, 1607-1860 and The mingling of the Canadian and American 
peoples were reviewed in our December, 1940, issue, p. 416. The small volume 
here noted is of a different character. One of its nine Seo has a direct relation 
to Canadian history, being an interpretative essay on migration across the Cana- 
dian-American boundary, but the others deal with more general topics, ‘‘Immi- 
gration and democracy,”’ ‘‘Immigration and American culture.’’ The book is in 
a real sense a plea for a closer study of the whole record of immigration, so that its 
true human and historical interest and importance may be fully revealed. The 
subject with all its implications is a vast one and only a sound but imaginative 
scholarship free from pedantry will achieve results worthy of it. Canadian histor- 
ians, no less than those in the United States, will read Mr. Hansen’s book with 
profit. [G.W.B.] 


McIntyre, H. H. The Doukhobors in Canada (Country guide, LIX(11), Nov., 1940, 
10, 44). Those who have left the rigid community life of the sect have become 
splendid responsible, Canadian citizens. 


Rerp, Rosie L. The inside story of the ‘‘Komagata Maru” (British Columbia historical 
quarterly, V(1), Jan., 1941, 1-23). One of the active participants relates the inci- 
dent at Vancouver in 1914, when a shipload of East Indians was prevented from 
entering Canada. 
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(3) Geography 


Coventry, A. F. Desiccation in southern Ontario (Transactions of Royal Society of 
Canada, sec. 5, XXXIV, ser. 3, May, 1940, 15-23). Further investigation has 
shown that the findings, especially with regard to water, of the King Township 
Survey, are typical not unusual. 


(4) Transportation and Communication 


TatLamy, B. D. and SEpWEEK, T. M. The St. Lawrence seaway project. Buffalo, 
N.Y.: Niagara Frontier Planning Board. 1940. Pp. [xii], 129. ($1.00) 


VII. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


CaMERON, M.A. Education and the Rowell-Sirois report (School, XXIX(5), Jan., 1941, 
424-7). Believes that the change proposed by Plan I of the Commission’s recom- 
mendations aims at attaining indirectly educational equalization which is impos- 
sible or difficult to effect directly. 


Canada, Department of Trade and Commerce, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Higher 
education in Canada, 1938-40. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1941. Pp. 56. (35c.) 


CARTWRIGHT, Morse A. The role of adult education in a defence J pi (Public affairs, 
IV(2), Dec., 1940, 69-72). Education will teach understanding, and understanding 
will produce unity. 


Educational progress in Canada (School, XX1X(5), Jan., 1941, 410-20). Covers certain 
aspects of education receiving attention in all provinces, and also other developments 
in individual provinces. 


Dominion of Canada. Lancaster, Pa.: Science Press Printing Co. 1940. Pp. xvi, 
676. To be reviewed later. 


MILLER, JAMES CoLLins. National government and education in federated democracies: i 
PercivaL, W. P. Life in school: An explanation of the Protestant school system of the 
Province of Quebec. Montreal: Herald Printing House, 265 Vitre St. 1940. 
Pp. [vi], 176. Somewhat less than three years ago a committee under the chair- 
manship of W. A. F. Hepburn, Director of Education for Ayrshire, Scotland, made 
a survey of Protestant education in the Province of Quebec. The survey was 
concerned with what weaknesses the system might reveal, and its report embraces 
188 conclusions and recommendations. The book here under review is from the 
pen of a man who, as director of Protestant education for the province, must have 
an eye mainly for the system’s virtues. Not only does it describe the system, but 
it sets forth the principles of education which constitutes the system's justification; } 
its title, Life in School, is aptly chosen. It is interestingly written and excellently 
illustrated. Avoiding minutiae of detail, it will appeal to the intelligent layman 
rather than to the student of education. It will have its greatest value in inter- 
preting their educational system to the Protestants of Quebec, and it was written, 
no doubt, with this end in mind. A wide variety of topics is covered, and each 
is discussed in its historical setting. (JOHN A. LonG] 
SANDIFORD, PETER. The Department of Educational Research in the University of Toronto 
(School, XXIX(5), Jan., 1941, 433-8). Relates the history and work of the 
department. 





University of Toronto. Report of the Board of Governors for the year ended 30th June 
1939. Toronto: King’s Printer. 1940. Pp. 334. 











WoopinG, F. H. Educating the troops (Canadian spokesman, I(1), Jan., 1941, 55-60). 
The men in the army must not fall victims to monotony or boredom, and must be 
prepared for their eventual return to civilian life. 
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VIII. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


BHERER, GEORGES. Les cinquante ans de la paroisse de Saint-Gregoire de Montmorency 
[1890-1940]. Québec: Charrier et Dugal. 1940. Pp. 80. (50c.) 


Cahters historiques: Histoire de Sainte-Thérése. Sainte-Thérése-de-Blainville, P.Q.: La 
Société historique. 1940. Pp. 362. 


The golden jubilee of the Church of St. John the Evangelist, Craven, Sask. Craven, Sask.: 
The Church. July 6, 1940. Pp. 5. (10c.) (mimeo.) 


HARBORD, V. HARBORD. The Cathedral of Holy Trinity, New Westminster (Canadian 
churchman, LXVIII(5), Jan. 30, 1941, 69-70). Holy Trinity celebrated its 
eightieth anniversary in December, 1940. 


KLINGBERG, reoen I. Anglican humanitarianism in colonial New York. (Publication 
no. 11.) Philadelphia: Church Historical Society. 1940. Pp. xii, 295. ($3.00 
The treatment of this volume is largely confined to the Indian and Negro in the 
Province of New York before the Revolution but the third chapter on Sir William 
Johnson and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel (1749-74) is practically 
a history of S.P.G. missionary work in the Mohawk Valley. Logically, the imperial 
aspects of Indian affairs in colonial New York are omitted for they have been fully 
din with by J. W. Lydekker, The Fatthful Mohawks (reviewed C.H.R., XIX(4), 


This volume provides striking evidence of the importance of the annual reports 
of the S.P.G. as an historical source. However, the author has gone a step further 
than other historians who have used this material by making extensive use of the 
annual sermons which are the most prominent feature of all the reports. His first 
chapter is devoted to ‘‘Leading Ideas in the Annual S.P.G. Sermons’’ and the 
concluding chapters contain three notable annual sermons in full. The select 
bibliography shows evidence of extensive research. The author has seen and used 
articles by the late Professor A. H. Young. [J. J. TALMAN] 


MaGaRET, HELENE. Father de Smet: Pioneer priest of the Rockies. New York, Toronto: 
Farrar = Rinehart [Toronto: Oxford University Press]. 1940. Pp. 371. ($3.50) 
See p. 78. 


MALCHELOSSE, G. Quand Saint-Sulpice allait en guerre.... Montreal: Les Editions 
des Dix. 1940. Pp. 24. Commends the work of the Sulpicians as military 
chaplains in three distinct periods of Canadian history. 


MILLMAN, THoMAS R. David Chabrand Delisle, 1730-1794 (Montreal churchman, 
XXIX(2), Feb., 1941, 14-15). Outlines the work of the first Rector of Montreal 
and Chaplain to the garrison. 


SLaTerR, G. HoLtitis and CREE, MuriEL R. Cathedral of the pioneers (Beaver, outfit 271, 
Dec., 1940, 10-13). Christ Church Cathedral, Victoria, B.C., was founded by men 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 


IX. GENEALOGY 


FALARDEAU, EMILE. Artistes & Artisans du Canada. Prémiere série: Achim, Auclair, 
Desnoyers, Hay. Montreal: G. Ducharme. 1940. Pp. 94. (50c.) This bro- 
chure contains a few basic genealogical facts about four artisans—André Achim, 
André Auclair, Charles Desnoyers, Pierre Hay, with little or no discussion of their 
work. The plates have no relation to the text. (R.M.S.) 


JANELLE, J. Emite. La famille Delfosse (B.R.H., XLVI(12), déc., 1940, 360-3). The 
earliest member of this family to come to Canada was Ferdinand-Joseph Delfosse 
of the Guyenne regiment which reached Quebec in 1756. 
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X. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Caron, P. and Jaryc, M. (eds.). World list of historical periodicals and bibliographies. 
Oxford: International Committee of Historical Sciences. New York: H. W. 
Wilson Co. 1939. Pp. xiv, 391. ($6.75; paper, $6.00) 


Catalogue of Canadiana and Americana from the private library of a collector. New series, 
no. 1. Victoria, B.C.: John Forsyth, ‘‘Old Fort’’ book and Print Store. Dec., 
1940. Pp. 44. 


CHABOT, JULIETTE. Apergu historique sur les bibliothéques au Canada (Action univer- 
sitaire, VII(4), déc., 1940, 7- 9). Discusses private libraries during the French 
régime, the introduction of printing, and libraries in Canada today. 


DrRoLet, ANTONIO. La biblioth@que du Séminaire de Québec et son catalogue de 1782 
(Canada francais, XXVIII(3), nov., 1940, 261-6). 


Gras, N.S. B.(comp.). Books and articles on the economic history of the United States 
and Canada (Economic history review, X(2), Nov., 1940, 185-92). 


Index to the Burlington Free Press in the Billings Library, University of Vermont. Pre- 

pared by the Historical Records Survey, Division of Professional and Service 
Projects, Work Projects Administration. Vols. 1, 1848-52; Il, 1853-55; III, 1856- 
58; and IV, 1859-61. Montpelier, Vermont: Historical Records Survey. 
Pp. 332, 298, 348, 298. (mimeo.) These volumes must represent one of the most 
ambitious and permanently useful projects undertaken in any state by the Historical 
Records Survey. The index is completed to 1880, which raises the hope that many 
more volumes will appear. The value of newspaper files in historical research is 
generally recognized but students have not been educated to expect such a useful 
tool to assist them in their research. 

The Burlington Free Press was well worth indexing for it held a prominent and 
influential position among Vermont newspapers. Its continuous publication, daily, 
without interruption for nearly a century, is unique in Vermont. These publica- 
tions are more than an index, possibly they should be called a calendar, for each 
entry is quite full. (For example, vol. IV, p. 40, under “‘Canadian Reciprocity”’ we 
read ‘‘Articles from the Rochester Union and the Toronto Globe showing why the 
Reciprocity Treaty benefits Canada to the detriment of the United States."’) The 
index not only gives the date of the paper which contains the reference but also the 
page and column. 

There are not a great many Canadian references under the heading ‘‘Canada”’ 
but there is much material of Canadian interest scattered through the four volumes. 
[J. J. TALMAN] 


International bibliography of historical sciences. Twelfth year, 1937. Ed. for the Inter- 
national Committee of Historical Sciences, Oxford. New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 
1939. Pp. xxx, 499. ($10.65; paper, $9.90) 


LoosLEy, ELIZABETH W. and WICKSON, ETHELWYN. Canada: A reading guide and 
bibliography (Chicago, American Library Association, Booklist, XX XVII(10), part 
2, Feb. 1, 1941, 249-57). 


Mississippi Valley Historical Review. Index to vols. I-XV, 1914-1929. Compiled by 
Louise Rav. Cumulative index to vols. XVI-XXV, June, 1929, through March, 
1939. Compiled by BERTHA E. JOSEPHSON. Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio: Mississippi Valley Historical Association (Mrs. C. S. Paine, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, sect.). 1932; 1940. Pp. vi, 137; viii, 209. 


ART AND LITERATURE 


AupeT, Francis-J. Deux orfévres d'autrefois (B.R.H., XLVI(12), déc., 1940, 353-8). 
Brief biographies of two goldsmiths: Samuel Payne who practised his trade in 
Montreal in the early eighteenth century, and Jean Villain who worked in the same 
city in the late seventeenth century. 


XI. 








—— 
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XII. ETHNOLOGY, ANTHROPOLOGY, AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
(Contributed annually since 1925 by Professor T. F. McIlwraith.) 


ALBEE, WILLIAM. Kanguk: A boy of Bering Strait. As told to William Albee. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 1939. Pp. 116. Illustrated with Eskimo drawings by 
Kanguk. Though primarily a book for boys, the incidents described in simple but 
vivid fashion give an excellent picture of Eskimo life in the western Arctic. 


ANDREWS, CLARENCE L. The Eskimo and his reindeer in Alaska. Caldwell, Idaho: 
Caxton Printers. 1939. Pp.253. Acomprehensive study of the reindeer industry 
in Alaska with special reference to its effects upon the Eskimo. 


BARBEAU, Marius. Asiatic survivals in Indian songs (Queen’s quarterly, XLVII (1), 
spring, 1940, 67-76). North-west coast Indian funeral songs, handed down 
relatively unchanged for generations, show striking resemblances to traditional 
Chinese chants. 

—__—__—————_ [ndian trade silver (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 
sec. 2, XXXIV, series 3, May, 1940, 27-41). A study of historical data concerning 
the trade in silver ornaments from Montreal to the Indians at the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

—_—_———_—_———_ The modern growth of the totem pole on the Northwest coast (Annual 
report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1939, 491-8, 5 plates. Washington: 
Smithsonian Institution. 1940). A revision of a careful summary and appraisal 
of the subject first published in the journal of the Washington Academy of Sciences 
XXVIII, Sept., 1938. 

—_——————— The north Pacific coast: Its human mosaic (Canadian geographical 
journal, XX (3), March, 1940, 142-55). A popular and well-illustrated description 
of the dramatic history of the British Columbia coast where diverse European 
strains are superimposed upon the aboriginal Indians. 

Old Port Simpson (Beaver, outfit 271 (2), Sept., 1940, 20-3). 
An account of the history of Port Simpson, in northern British Columbia, including 
many details of the contact between whites and Indians, and of the feuds between 
Indian groups which were so important in its history. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_———__ Le totem du nid de l’aigle (Canada francais, XXVIII (4), déc., 
1940, 371-8). An account of the legend surrounding this totem pole which came 
originally from the north-west coast of Canada but is now preserved near Charles- 
bourg in Quebec. 


BARBER, F.Louis. James Evans and the Creesyllabic. (Victoria Library Bulletin, II (2).) 
Toronto: July, 1940. Pp. 4. A brief biography of James Evans, the pioneer 
missionary who invented the system of recording and printing the Cree language 
by syllabic symbols, together with an account (by MARGARET Ray) of the Evans 
material in the library of Victoria University. 


BARTLETT, ROBERT A. Greenland expedition of 1939 (Explorations and field-work of 
the Smithsonian Institution in 1939: Washington, Smithsonian Institution (publica- 
tion 3586), 1940, 57-62). This popular account of the Smithsonian Institution’s 
expedition to Greenland in 1939 contains a few photographs of the Angmagssalik 
Eskimo and their life. 


BEARDSLEY, GRETCHEN. The groundnut as used by the Indians of eastern North America 
(Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Letters for 1939, XXV, 
1940, 507-15). The groundnut (apios americana) was partially cultivated, and 
was a valuable source of food to several of the American Indian tribes, including 
those of southern Ontario. 


BEAUGRAND-CHAMPAGNE, ARISTIDE. Le régime politique des Anciens-Iroquois (Les 
Cahiers des Dix, no. 5, 1940, 217-29). A discussion of forms of government evolved 
by the Iroquois. 


Boas, FRANZ. Race, language and culture. New York: MacmillanCo. 1940. Pp. xx, 
64 his volume comprises short articles, reviews and extracts—each complete in 
itself—collected from the writings of Professor Boas between 1887 and 1939. It is 
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an amazing proof of the industry, genius, and versatility of the long-time professor 
of anthropology at Columbia and unofficial dean of American anthropologists who, 
now relieved of academic duties, is continuing his manifold labours with unabated 
energy. Grouped under the main headings of race, language, and culture, there are 
included articles on the physical characteristics, origin and development of the 
Indian; on problems of ethnology in Canada; on Asiatic and British Columbian 
cultural parallels; on the social structure of west-coast tribes; on Eskimo folk-lore 
and art; as well as on other themes of no direct Canadian implication. The volume 
is a wonderful record of achievement. 


BONNERJEA, BIREN. Fish hooks in North America (Journal of the Indian Anthropo- 
logical Institute, I (1-2), Calcutta, 1938, 69-147, 65 figures). 


BurcesseE, J. A. Our abused aborigines (Beaver, outfit 271, Dec., 1940, 35-7). A series 
of pertinent corrections of widely held fallacies concerning the Indians. 


BusHNELL, Davin I., Jr. Sketches by Paul Kane in the Indian country, 1845-1848. 
(Smithsonian miscellaneous collections, 99 (1).)_ Washington: Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. 1940. Pp. 25; 11 illustrations. During his explorations, Paul Kane 
made numerous sketches used later in preparing his formal oil paintings. Bushnell 
has here published for the first time a number of these original sketches which 
show the artist’s technique very clearly. Anthropologically, they are more im- 
portant than the finished paintings, since they include details omitted from the 
latter, and also make apparent certain points which must have been added in 
the studio for artistic effect. 


Canada, Department of Mines and Resources, Indian Affairs Branch. Census of Indians 
in Canada. Ottawa: King’s Printer. ‘1940. Pp. 33 


Crark, J. GRAHAME D. New World origins (Antiquity, XIV (54), June, 1940, 117-37). 
A thoughtful summary and analysis of recent literature dealing with the ‘problem, 
the work of a distinguished English archaeologist. 


Couns, Henry B., Jr. Outline of Eskimo ee (Essays in historical anthropology 

of North America published in honor of John R. Swanton (Smithsonian miscellaneous 

pt mts vol. C], Washington, Smithsonian Institution (publication 3588), May, 

1940, 533- 92). An authoritative summing-up of Eskimo history in the light of 

archaeological i investigations in different parts of the Arctic. Eskimo culture can 

be traced back a considerable distance in the New World, especially around Bering 
Strait, but its earlier sources are to be sought in Siberia. 


CormigE, J. A. Preacher and printer (Beaver, outfit 271 (2), Sept., 1940, 12-14). An 
account of the life and work of James Evans, inventor of the Cree syllabary. 


Count, EarL W. Primitive Amerinds and the Australo-Melanesians (Revista del 
Instituto de Antropologia de la Universidad Nacional de Tucuman, I (4), 1939, 
91-159, 4 plates). A comprehensive statistical analysis of the resemblances between 
prehistoric crania from California and types found in the south Pacific. 


CurRRELLY,C.T. Viking weapons found near Beardmore, Ontario (Antiquity, XIV (54), 
June, 1940, 200-4). A reprint of an article with the same title from the Canadian 
Historical Review, March, 1939. 


DOERING, JOHN FREDERICK. Note on the dyeing of halb Leinich among the Pennsylvania- 

Dutch of Ontario (Journal of American folk-lore, LII (203), Jan.-March, 1939, 124-5). 
Describes a peasant cloth woven and dyed in Waterloo County, Ontario, a hundred 
years ago. 








Douctas, FrRepERIC H. Indian basketry east of the Rockies. (Denver Art Museum, 
Leaflet 87.) Denver: Denver Art Museum, Dec., 1939. Pp. 145-8. An illustrated 
guide to Indian basketry types, including Canadian forms. 

—_————— Tribal names: part 2. (Denver Art Museum, leaflet 85.) 

Denver: Denvert Art Museum, Dec., 1939. Pp. 137-40. Gives the derivation 

of a number of Indian tribal names. 
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Eastwoop, Atice. Early botanical explorers on the Sets coe and the trees they found 
there (California historical quarterly, XVIII, 1939, 1-12). 

———_——————_ The tobacco collected by Archibald Menaieg on the northwest coast of 
America (Leaflets of western botany, II (6), 1938, 92-4). Two botanical papers 
with observations on the probable identification of the tobacco which the explorer 
Captain George Dixon reported as being smoked and chewed by the Indians of 
northern British Columbia in 1787. 


E.uis, H. HoLMEs. Flint-working techniques of the American Indian: An experimental 
study. Columbus: Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. 1940. 
Pp. 78 (mimeographed). 


EMBREE, EDWIN R. Indians of the Americas. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1939. 
Pp. 260; 66 illustrations, To be reviewed later. 


Ernst, ALICE HENSON. Northwest coast animal dances (Theatre arts monthly, XXIII 
(9), Sept., 1939, 661-72). A description of north-west coast masks and dances, 
with special reference to the dramatic effects produced. 


FENTON, WILLIAM N. A further quest for Iroquois medicines (Explorations and field- 
work of the Smithsonian Institution in 1939: Washington, Smithsonian Institution 
(publication 3586), 1940, 93-6). Observations on herbs and their medicinal values 
among the Iroquois of northern New York and southern Ontario. 

———_—_—_—_———_ An herbarium from the Allegany Senecas (Historic Annals of 
Southwestern New York by Doty, me or and Thornton. Lewis Historical 
Publishing Company, New York, 1940, 787-96). A general study of the beliefs 
of the Seneca concerning plants, their knowledge of botany, and the use of herbs. 

Problems arising from the historic northeastern position of the 
Iroquois (Essays in historical anthropology of North America published in honor of 
John R. Swanton (Smithsonian Miscellaneous Seam vol. C], Washington, 
Smithsonian Institution (publication 3588), May, 1940, 159-251). This is an 
ambitious and important paper, falling within the realm of history rather than of 
traditional anthropology. Its scope is to describe the locations and movements 
of the Iroquois ples (Laurentian Iroquois, Huron, Tobacco Nation, Neutral, 
Erie, Mohawk, Oneida, Onondaga, Cayuga, Seneca, and Susquehanna) from their 
first mention by Europeans. The data, gleaned from historical, ethnological, and 
archaeological sources, are clearly presented, and enhanced by maps showing the 
locations of villages at different periods. Apart from its obvious value in itself, 
this historic frame-work should prove a basis for studies of interactions between 
Iroquois and Algonkians, and perhaps for studies of culture change among the 
are themselves; in heew:, and other directions, the author gives stimulating 
oe ea s 


FINNIE, RicHARD. Dogrib treaty (Natural history, XLVI (1), June, 1940, 52-8). 
description of the annual payment of treaty-money to the Dogribs, an Athapaskan 
tribe, at Fort Rae. 
Lure of the north. Philadelphia: David McKay Co. Pp. 227. 
A description of life among the Eskimo of the western Arctic, written with an 
appreciation of the problems of cultural change which the natives are facing. 
——_———_—_—_———_ Treaty time at Fort Rae (Beaver, outfit 270 (4), March, 1940, 10-13). 
Photographs and a brief description of the payment of treaty money to the Atha- 
pascan Indians at Fort Rae. 


FLANNERY, REGINA. The cultural position of the Spanish River Indians (Primitive man, 
XIII (1), Jan., 1940, 1-25). A description of social customs and practices among 
the Ojibwa of the north shore of Lake Huron, with observations on points of 
sane to, and difference from, the James Bay Cree and the Ojibwa of Georg- 
ian Bay. 


GaskIN, L. J. P. Centenary of the opening of George Catlin's North American Indian 

Museum and Gallery in the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. With a. memoir of Catlin 
(Man, XL, Feb., 1940, 17-21). A brief biography of Catlin, with observations on 
his role as artist and ethnologist. 
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Gavin, ANGus. Introducing a series of ror 7 breathing-hole sealing by Vicomte 
Gontran de Poncins (Beaver, outfit 270 (4), March, 1940, 26-31). A graphic 
description, with photographs and diagrams, of the spearing of seals through the 
ice as practised by the Central Eskimo. 


Gipson, WILLIAM. Fish spearing (Beaver, outfit 271 (1), June, 1940, 46-7). A series of 
photographs of fish-spearing by the Eskimo, showing the equipment and techniques. 

———————_ and Cormack, Joun G. Building a snow house (Beaver, outfit 270 
(4), March, 1940, 40-1). A series of excellent photographs of the construction of 
Eskimo igloos. 


GILLE, JOHANNES. Der Mamabozho-Flutzyklus der Nord, Nordost, u. Zentral-algonkin. 
Gottingen: C. Trute. 1939. Pp. 86. A study of the distribution and significance 
of this well-known trickster theme in the folk-lore of the Algonkians. 

———_———_ Zur Lexikologie des Alt-Algonkin (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, LX XI 

(1-3), 1940, 71-86). 


GLyNnn-Warp, H. Dance of the Salish (Beaver, outfit 270 (4), March, 1940, 50-2). 
A brief description of a ceremonial dance recently held near Victoria. 


GopsELL, Paitip H. The Eskimo goes modern (Natural history, XLV (1), Jan., 1940, 
38-9: 56). Some humorous incidents of the sudden change of culture which has 
taken place at Aklavik. 


GOLDENWEISER, ALEXANDER. Anthropology. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co. 1937. 
Pp. 550. A monumental text-book, in which are included sections on such Cana- 
dian themes as North-west Coast art, Eskimo hunting and leadership, and Iroquois 
social structure. 


GoLpMAN, IrvinG. The Alkatcho Carrier of British Columbia (Acculturation in seven 
American Indian tribes, edited by RatrH Linton. New York, London: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., 1940, 333-86). One of the tribes included in this series is the 
Alkatcho branch of the Carrier of the interior of British Columbia. A reconstruc- 
tion of their aboriginal culture is given, followed by careful comments upon the 
changes wrought by contact with the coastal Bella Coola, and subsequently with 
the white man. 


Greenland’s Harley Street (Geographical magazine, XII (1), Nov., 1940, 36-41). A 
— of photographs of medical work among the Polar Eskimo of north Green- 
and, 


GREENMAN, EMERSON F. Chieftainship among Michigan Indians (Michigan history 
magazine, XXIV (3), summer number, 1940, 361-79). A series of observations, 
drawn from published and unpublished material, on chiefs and chieftainship among 
the Indians of Michigan in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; included are 
notes on several leaders who participated in the War of 1812 or otherwise played 
a part in the history of Ontario. 

—_—_—__——————__ Cultural relationships of archaeological sites in the upper 
Great Lakes region (Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Letters 
for 1938, XXIV (4), 1939, 1-10). A scholarly summary of prehistoric sequences 
in the Great Lakes region as revealed by archaeology, with observations on the 
cultural interactions which can be deduced from them. 

Prehistoric sites in Ontario (Man, XL, May, 1940, 79). 
A brief note on the results of archaeological work on Manitoulin Island. 

——_———_—__—_———— and STANLEY, GEORGE M. A geologically dated camp site, 
Georgian Bay, Ontario (American antiquity, V (3), in 1940, 194-9). A prelimin- 
ary description of a site excavated on Great Cloche Island, north of Manitoulin 
Island, on Georgian Bay. It was covered by a layer of beach sand and gravel, 
28 feet above the present lake level; geologically, this indicates an antiquity of from 
1,100 to 1,400 years. 


GRIDLEY, Marion E. Indian legends of American scenes. Chicago and New York: 
M. A. Donohue & Co. 1939. Pp. 127. ($1.00) A series of Indian legends 
rendered in popular style. 
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Haic-THomas, Davip. Expedition to Ellesmere Island, 1937-38 (Geographical journal, 
XCV (4), April, 1940, 265-74). A summary account of an expedition from Thule, 
in north-west Greenland, across Ellesmere Island to Amund Ringnes Island and 
return. It includes pictures of, and observations on, Eskimo of the region. 

—————————__ Tracks in the snow. London: Hodder & Stoughton (Toronto: 
Musson Book Co.). 1939. Pp.292. A description of travel in the eastern Arctic, 
with observations on the Eskimo. 


HALLOWELL, A. IRVING. Aggression in Saulteaux society (Psychiatry, III (3), Aug., 
1940, 395-407). The apparent peacefulness and placidity of the members of various 
Algonkian tribes has been recognized and commented upon from the period of the 
early Jesuit fathers; the author shows (among the western Ojibwa of the Manitoba- 
Ontario border at least) that this is largely aon to the fact that visible expressions 
of anger or aggression are frowned upon by social convention. These emotions 
find outlet in secret acts and beliefs, including sorcery. This is an illuminating 
article upon Ojibwa behaviour and the reasons underlying it. 

Some European folktales of the Berens River Saulteaux (Journal 

of American folk-lore, LII (204), April-June, 1939 (issued May, 1940), 155-79). 

a — of European tales current among the Saulteaux of the Ontario-Manitoba 
rder. 


HarinG, DouGias G. and JoHNsoN, Mary E. Order and possibility in social life. 
New York: Richard R. Smith. 1940. Pp. 772. Included among the synoptic 
sketches in this important study of human society is an admirable account of the 
Eskimo. 


HARRINGTON, JOHN P. Southern peripheral Athapaskawan origins, divisions, and 
ameneions (Essays in historical anthropology of North America published in honor 
John R. Swanton [Smithsonian miscellaneous collections, vol. C], Washington, 
Zedihentinn Institution (publication 3588), May, 1940, 503-32). Though dealing 
primarily with tribes of New Mexico and adjacent states, considerable attention 
is paid to nes material from the main body of Athapaskan-speaking tribes, 
living in the North West Territories; it was from this region that the prehistoric 
spread southwards took place. 


HEIZER, ROBERT F. The botanical identification of Northwest Coast tobacco (American 

anthropologist, XLII (4, part 1), Oct.-Dec., 1940, 704-6). The identification of 
the ape chewed with lime by the Haida and Tlingit of northern British Columbia 
in the eighteenth century has remained a puzzle; recent evidence suggests that it 
was a species of Nicotiana as yet botanically undescribed. 


HERz0G, EL1zABETH G. General index. (American anthropologist, XLII (4, part 3), 
1940.) American anthropologist. 1940. Pp. 122. This is an index of subjects, 
authors, reviews, etc., published in the American Anthropologist and the Memoirs 
of the American Anthropological Association between 1929 and 1938; its value in 
research is obvious. 


Ho.uinG, HottinG C. The book of Indians. New York: Platt & Munk Co. Pp. 125. 
This is a book for children, attractively illustrated and printed. It deals with the 
home life and adventures of Indian children in different parts of the country; the 
facts are accurately presented. 


v 
HRDLICKA, Aes. Anthropological studies in England, Russia, Siberia, and France, 1939 
(Explorations and field-work of the Smithsonian Institution in 1939: Washington, 
Smithsonian Institution (publication 3586), 1940, 73-8). Studies of skeletal 
material in several of the Russian museums show close resemblances to Indian 
and Eskimo remains. 
Ritual ablation of front teeth in Siberia and America. (Smithsonian 
miscellaneous collections, 99 (3).) Washington: Smithsonian Institution. 1940. 
Pp. 32, 5 plates. The extraction, presumably for ritual purposes, of specific teeth 
was characteristic of different groups in Siberia and the New World, especially the 
Alaskan Eskimo. The practice was almost entirely prehistoric. 
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Hunt, GeorGe T. The wars of the Iroquois. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 
1940. Pp. 209. A scholarly study of the economic forces responsible for the 
expansion of the Iroquois between 1640 and 1684, with an appraisal of the measure 
of their success. Reviewed XXI, 211. 


JANSSEN, RayMOND E. Trail signs of the Indians (Natural history, XLV (2), Feb., 
1940, 116-17). A description of an aboriginal method of marking trails by the 
bending of saplings; trees so treated grow up in distorted shapes, of which a number 
of illustrations are given. 


JeNnNEss, DiaMoND. Prehistoric culture waves from Asia to America (Journal of the 
Washington Academy of Sciences, XXX (1), Jan. 15, 1940, 1-15). A scholarly 
summary of Eskimo history, based upon the results of the latest archaeological 
work in the Arctic; it is the address of the retiring president of the American 
Anthropological Association. 


KEITHAHN, E. L. The petroglyphs of southeastern Alaska (American antiquity, VI (2), 
Oct., 1940, 123-32). In addition to describing the petroglyphs characteristic of 
the Tlingit country in southeastern Alaska, the author discusses their probable 
origin as tool workings, and their significance in the religious and artistic life of the 
ancestors of the Tlingit. 


Kipp, GWENDOLEN M. Historical museums in Canada (Canadian historical review, 
XXI (3), Sept., 1940, 285-97). A list, arranged on a provincial basis, including 
and citing those institutions in which Indian material is preserved. 


KINIETZ, VERNON. Notes on the Algonquian family hunting ground system (American 
anthropologist, XLII (1), Jan.-March, 1940, 179). A brief note on the hunting 
areas and practices of the Ottawa and Hurons as recorded by Lahontan. 


Kitto, Dora. Indian place names in British Columbia (United empire, XXXI (1), 
Jan., 1940, 25-7). A popular article on the derivation and meaning of Indian place- 
names in British Columbia. 

Indians of the British Columbia coast (United empire, XXX (3), March, 
1939, 748-50). A series of observations, written in very popular style. 


KNoBLOcK, Byron W. Banner-stones. LaGrange, Illinois: The author. 1939. Pp. 
596, 270 plates. The author has been an enthusiastic collector of Indian objects 
for thirty-five years, specializing for the last twenty in banner-stones, those beauti- 


fully made articles o uliar shape and unknown use which are found widely, 
but rarely, in eastern North America, and which are usually classified as ‘‘prob- 
lematical objects.'’ His hobby has grown into this sumptuous volume, containing 


nearly 300 superb plates, illustrating every type of banner-stone. The distribution 
of different forms has been worked out and is shown on maps; there are also chapters 
on the materials utilized, the probable use, and on experiments in manufacture. 


KNOWLES, NATHANIEL. The torture of captives by the Indians of eastern North America 
(Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, LX XXII (2), March, 1940, 
151-225). A comprehensive study of the types, distribution, and significance of 
torture among the Indians of the south-eastern United States, with observations 
on analogous practices in the north-east, including Canada. 


KRoeBerR, A. L. Cultural and natural areas of native North America. (University of 
California publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, XX XVIII, 1939. 
Pp. xii, 242, 28 maps.) The basic considerations in this extremely erudite and 
comprehensive study of the development and interactions of American Indian 
culture, are: (a) The relationship of culture to environment and (b) The historic 
relations in time and space between culture areas. This has necessitated a penetrat- 
ing analysis of tribal cultures, and of tribal distributions; the results are shown in 
the recognition of 84 regions and sub-regions of culture, and in a map showing 
tribal limits throughout North America. Following a consideration of these 
factors are studies of population density and of f supplies, obviously closely 
connected with them. The data are considered in relation to vegetation and 
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physiographic areas. The author rightly emphasizes that no culture is merely the 
product of the environment in which it occurs, but he has done valiant service to 
the study of human society in showing the limitations as well as the influence of 
environment upon human history in aboriginal North America. 


La FarGE, OLIVER. As long as the grass shall grow. New York and Toronto: Alliance 
Book Corporation, Longmans, Green & Co. 1940. Pp. 144. 140 photographs. 
Many of the treaties between white man and Indians were to endure ‘‘as long as 
the grass shall grow.’’ This is a brilliantly written and thought-provoking study 
of the demoralizing effects of the pressure of European civilization upon the Indians 
of the United States, whose condition was at its nadir about 1923, and of the 
improvement since that period. Attractively illustrated and printed, this is a 
book which deserves to be widely read in Canada, even though the material refers 
primarily to the United States. 


LAFLEUR, LAURENCE J. On the Midé of the Ojibway (American anthropologist, XLII 
(4, es 1), Oct.-Dec., 1940, 706-8). Many of the misconceptions concerning the 
Midéwiwin (the medical society of the Ojibwa) are due to the fact that they were 
derived from lay informants ignorant of the secret rituals. 


LANDON, Monroe. Plant food of our north eastern Indians (Canadian nature, III (1), 
Jan.-Feb., 1941, 24). A brief note on some of the vegetable foods, both wild and 
cultivated, utilized by various Indian tribes. 


LaNnTIs, MARGARET. Note on The Alaskan whale cult and its affinities (American 
anthropologist, XLII (2, part 1), April-June, 1940, 366-8). Further data, supple- 
Waly 13a an article with this title which appeared in the American Anthropologist, 

uly, 1 


LETHBRIDGE, T.C. Archaeological data from the Canadian Arctic (Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, LXIX (2), 1939, 187-233, 7 plates). A well-illustrated 
description of material excavated from Eskimo sites on the Cary Islands, North 
Devon Island, Ellesmere Land, and Baffin Land. The artifacts are of varying 
periods; this article is of major importance in plotting the distribution of Eskimo 
cultures in this area. 


LinTON, RALPH. Acculturation in seven American Indian tribes. New York, London: 
Appleton-Century. 1940. Pp. xiv, 526. Reviewed on p. 81. 


LopaTin, IvAN A. The extinct and near-extinct tribes of northeastern Asia as compared 
with the American Indian (American antiquity, V (3), Jan., 1940, 202-8). The 
Old-Siberian ples, driven into the far north by pressure of the New-Siberians 
(Tungusic, Turkic, and Mongolian) were heterogeneous both physically and 
linguistically. It was these Old-Siberians who crossed Bering Strait to become the 
ancestors of the American Indians whose diversity thus goes back to Asia. Light 
on problems of American-Asiatic affinities might, perhaps, still be gleaned by 
intensive studies of the surviving Old-Siberians. 


McGitt, H. W. Indian Affairs Branch (Dominion of Canada: Report of the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources, including Report of Soldier Settlement of Canada, 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1939. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1940. Pp. 218-67). 
This annual report gives a mass of information on the economic condition of the 
Indians in all parts of Canada, as well as more general expositions of government 
activities in the fields of health, welfare, and finance. It isan adequate presentation 
of a complex and comprehensive problem of administration. 


MaclInnes, T. R. L. and Grsson, R. A. The Indians and Eskimos of Canada (Canada 
year book 1940, 1061-4). A description of the present native population and the 
problems of administration. 


MARDERNER, J. Das Gemeinschaftsleben der Eskimo (Mitteilungen der Anthropolo- 
gischen Gesellschaft in Wien, LXIX (3), 273-348). 
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Marriott, R. S. Canada's eastern Arctic patrol (Canadian geographical journal, XX 
(3), March, 1940, 156-61). This account of the 1939 voyage of the Nascopie, as 
supply vessel to posts in the eastern Arctic, contains various observations on 
Eskimo life, as well as numerous excellent photographs. 


Marsh, D. B. The north changes (Beaver, outfit 271, Dec., 1940, 46-50). A sympa- 
thetic, intelligent and pertinent description of changing life among the Padlimiut 
of Eskimo Point, on the west side of Hudson Bay, illustrated with excellent 
photographs. 


MASTERSON, JAMES R. ‘‘A foolish Oneida tale’’ (American literature, X (1), March, 


1938, 53-65). A literary study of seven eighteenth-century versions of a reputed 
Iroquois myth. 


Matson, G. ALBIN. Blood groups and ageusia in Indians of northern Alberta (American 
journal of physical anthropology, X XVII (2), Sept., 1940, 263-7). Investigations 
of blood groups among the Cree, Beaver, and Slave of Alberta show a preponderance 
of type ‘‘O’’; in this respect they differ markedly from the neighbouring Blackfoot. 


MONTAGUE, SYDNEY R. I lived with the Eskimo. New York: Robert M. McBride & 
Co. 1939. Pp. 222. 

— North to adventure. New York: Robert M. McBride & Co. 

1939. Pp. 284. Written by a member of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 

these volumes are descriptions of experiences in the Arctic, and particularly of the 

author’s contacts with the Eskimo. 











NIELSEN, AXEL. Peace river pagans (Beaver, outfit 271 (2), Sept., 1940, 44-6). A 


popular account of experiences among some of the more primitive Indians of the 
Peace River. 


Otson, RoNALD L. The social organization of the Haisla of British Columbia (Anthropo- 
logical records, II (5), Berkeley, California, 1940, 169-200, planographed). The 
Haisla are perhaps the least known of any of the coastal tribes of British Columbia; 
geographically and culturally (together with the Salish-speaking Bella Coola) 
they occupy the area between the Tsimshian and the Kwakiutl of northern Van- 
couver Island, to whom they are related linguistically. The author gives data on 
clan organization (the Haisla have exogamic, matrilineal clans), rank, potlatch 
ceremonies, secret societies, names, totemism, kinship terminology and usages, 
marriage, and clan mythology. Though not exhaustive, the report is extremely 
important, especially in view of the rapidity with which the culture is disappearing. 


Oscoop, CornELius. The ethnography of the Tanaina. (Yale University publications 
in anthropology, 16.) New Haven: Yale University Press. 1937. Pp. 229. 
This important publication is the result of two seasons’ investigation among the 
Tanaina, the most westerly branch of the wide-spread Athapaskan stock, living on 
the shore of Cook Inlet in Alaska. Although cultural disintegration has progressed 
very far in the area, the author has succeeded in giving an adequate presentation 
of Tanaina life as it must have been at the time of European contact. Material 
culture is comprehensively presented, but the sections on social structure, religion, 
and mythology are also well done; it is a model of what can be accomplished by 
intensive work, even at this late date. The volume is important in itself and also 
for comparison with other Athapaskan tribes, of whom the majority live in Canada. 

—_—_—_—_—_—————_ Ingalik material culture. (Yale University publications in 
anthropology, 22.) New Haven: Yale University Press. 1940. Pp. 500, 11 
pilates. This study of the handicrafts of one division of the Ingalik, an Athapaskan 
tribe of the Yukon valley in Alaska, is probably the most comprehensive, and at 
the same time the most detailed work of the kind ever attempted. All the aboriginal 
artifacts and constructions (houses, traps, etc.) remembered by the Ingalik are 
listed, described, and usually illustrated; the materials used, the time spent, and 
the processes of manufacture explained; the native name and its analysis given; 
and the ownership and uses of the finished article made clear. Though a masterly 
piece of work, the author emphasizes that this volume is only part of a wider 
project, the presentation of the sum-total of Ingalik culture; if succeeding volumes 
reach the high standard of this, the tribe will be among the best-known of any 
‘‘primitive’’ people. 
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PACIFIQUE, LER. P. Notes supplémentaires sur les traités de langue Micmaque (Annales 
e l’Acfas, VI, 1940, 271-7). A series of critical comments on two unpublished 
manuscripts dealing with Micmac linguistics. 


PEDERSEN, P. O. and Hinscu, E. Numerical variations in Greenland Eskimo dentition 
(Acta odontologica Scandinavica, I, 1939, 93-134). A comprehensive study of 
variations in the number of molar teeth among the Eskimo, based upon some 3000 
ancient skulls and modern subjects. 


Poncins, GONTRAN DE. Kabloona (Atlantic monthly, CLXVI (5), Nov., 1940, 545-53), 
and The seal Eskimos (ibid., CLXVI (6), Dec., 1940, 759-69). The experiences and 
emotions of an educated Frenchman who, seeking to understand the culture of the 
Eskimo, lived for a year among the Netsilik, north and west of Hudson Bay. 


A preliminary archaeological bibliography of the eastern United States—paris one and two 
(Bulletin of the archaeological society of Connecticut, IX, Oct., 1939, 1-68, mimeo- 
graphed; X, Jan., 1940, 1-32, mimeographed). Since many of the early archaeo- 
logical records from the eastern United States appeared in scattered and obscure 
publications, this bibliography is a useful aid to research. The references are first 
arranged alphabetically by author; then into states, regions, or general, each with 
the citations divided into archaeology, ethnology, and history. This worth-while 
project is the co-operative work of a number of state archaeological societies. 


Primitive Art. The University Gallery, University of Minnesota. March, 1940. 
Pp. 35. Primarily a catalogue of a special exhibition, this brochure contains 
articles on the art of primitive peoples and its significance, as well as excellent 
illustrations of the work of the American Indians. 


QuimBy, GeorGE I., Jr. European trade articles as chronological indicators for the 
archaeology of the historic period in Michigan (Papers of the Michigan Academy of 
Science, Arts and Letters for 1938, XXIV (4), 1939, 25-31, 2 plates). A study of 
European trade objects, many of Canadian origin, found in Michigan sites dating 
from 1700 to 1825. 

————_————————_ The Manitunik Eskimo culture of east Hudson's Bay (American 
antiquity, VI (2), Oct., 1940, 148-65). An important study of Eskimo material 
from the east side of Hudson Bay, a region virtually unknown archaeologically. 


Distinctive regional traits are recognizable, having affinities with both the Dorset 
and Thule cultures. 


RAINEY, FROELICH. Archaeological investigation in central Alaska (American antiquity, 
V (4), April, 1940, 299-308). A preliminary description of the problems of archaeo- 
logical work in the valleys of the Tanana, the central Yukon, and the upper Copper, 
—all sub-Arctic areas—and of the artifacts discovered. 


Ranson, J. Extxis. Derivation of the word ‘‘Alaska’’ (American anthropologist, XLII 
(3, part 1), July-Sept., 1940, 550-1). A scholarly study of the Aleut term Aldxsxag 
(anglicized as Alaska); it means, The object toward which the action of the sea is 
directed, i.e., The Mainland. 


RosBerts, FRANK H. H., Jr. Developments in the problem of the North American Paleo- 
Indian (Essays in hastorical anthropology of North America published in honor of 
John R. Swanton [Smithsonian miscellaneous collections, vol. C], Washington, 
Smithsonian Institution (publication 3588), May, 1940, 51-116). Ascholarly study 
of the earliest remains of man and his culture in North America. 


RoGers, SPENCER L. The aboriginal bow and arrow of North America and eastern Asta 
(American anthropologist, XLII (2, part 1), April-June, 1940, 255-69). A careful 
study of the forms and distribution of bows, arrows, feathering and methods of 
release in North America and Asia. 


Row.ey, GRAHAM. The Dorset culture of the Eastern Arctic (American anthropologist, 
XLII (3, part 1), July-Sept., 1940, 490-9). A preliminary description of material 
excavated from a Dorset site on Foxe Basin, with a study of the distribution of 
this culture and its significance in Eskimo history. 
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SAUER, CARL. Man in nature: America before the days of the white men. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1939. Pp. xiv, 273, 9 maps. 


SEGAL, Louis. The conquest of the Arctic. London, Toronto: George G. Harrap & Co. 
1939. Pp. 285. Contains a brief account of the Eskimo, partly in comparison 
to the natives of Arctic Siberia. 


SeLLarps, E. H. Early man in America: Index to localities and selected bibliography 
(Bulletin of the Geological Society of America, LI (3), March, 1940, 373-432). 
An annotated list of the discoveries in North America of early human skeletal 
remains or artifacts. Particular reference is made to the associated fauna, as well 
as to geological formations in which the finds occurred. The author believes that 
North America was inhabited during the Pleistocene period. An excellent bibliog- 
raphy is included. 


SHERWIN, REIDER T. The Viking and the red man. New York and London: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. 1940. Pp. xxvi, 340. ($2.50) A comparison between approxi- 
mately one thousand Algonkian words, from twenty-five languages, and the 
corresponding terms in Old Norse. The author believes that the resemblances, 
both in sound and meaning, are so close that the Indian words must have been 
derived from the Norse, thus proving extensive Viking influence in the New World. 
In a foreword, C. E. Funk summarizes the evidence from the sagas concerning the 
Vinland voyages. 


SHortt, T. M. Canadian Eskimos (Canadian nature, II (4), Sept.-Oct., 1940, 8-9). 
A popular account, with drawings by the author, of incidents of Eskimo life. 


Sorer, J. Dewey. Eskimo dogs of the Canadian Arctic (Canadian geographical journal, 
XX (2), Feb., 1940, 96-108). A well-illustrated and good general description of 
Eskimo dogs and their utilization by the natives, 


SPECK, FRANK G. Eskimo jacket ornaments of tvory suggesting function of bone pendants 
found in Beothuk sites in Newfoundland (American antiquity, V (3), Jan., 1940, 
225-8). Bone pendants are characteristic of many Beothuk sites in Newfound- 
land: it is possible that they were jacket ornaments similar to those found among 
many of the modern eastern Eskimo. 

Penobscot man: The life history of a forest tribe in Maine. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1940. Pp. xx, 325. The Indian 
inhabitants of south-eastern Quebec, Maine, and New Brunswick were loosely 
organized Algonkian tribes, culturally similar in many respects. Much of the life 
of the Penobscot, so brilliantly reconstructed here, is accordingly typical of the 
Wabenaki (Abenaki), Malecite, and other tribes of the north-eastern woodlands. 
This volume deals primarily with economic pursuits—corn, hunting, and fishing, — 
social organization, material culture, and with the association of man to nature. 
It is a sympathetic and convincing picture of Indian life in this area, the product 
of many years of arduous field investigations and historical research. 


STEINER, F. B. Skinboats and the Yakut ‘‘xayik’’ (Ethnos, IV (3-4), July-Dec., 1939, 
177-83). A critical study of skin-boats in Arctic Siberia, including the types in 
use and the etymology of the terms applied to them, with particular reference to 
their possible relationship to the Eskimo kayak. 


STEWART, S. J. White whale drive (story by ‘‘Kwee-enna’’) (Beaver, outfit 270 (4), 
March, 1940, 23-5). A description, from the viewpoint of an Eskimo, of a whale 
hunt in Baffin Island. 


STEWART, T. D. Some historical implications of physical anthropology in North America 
(Essays in historical anthropology of North America published in honor of John R. 
Swanton [Smithsonian miscellaneous collections, vol. C], Washington, Smithsonian 
Institution (publication 3588), May, 1940, 15-50). An important summing-up of 
the results of recent work on the physical anthropology of the American Indian. 
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Sutton, R. L. Eskimo children (Beaver, outfit 271 (2), Sept., 1940, 18-19). A series 
of excellent photographs, 


THALBITZER, WILLIAM. Inuit songs and dances from Greenland. Copenhagen: Einar 
Munksgaard. 1939. Pp. 79; illus. 


UBLENBECK, C. C. Grammatische invloed van het Algonkisch op het Wiyot en het Yurok 
(Niewe Reeks, II (3), Amsterdam, 1939, 41-9). A study of grammatical relation- 
ships among the wide-spread Algonkian peoples. 


VAILLANT, GEORGE C. Indian arts in North America. New York and London: Harper 
& Bros. 1939. Pp. xvi, 63. 96 plates. Reviewed on p. 80. 


Victor, Paut-EmILe. My Eskimo life. Trans. from the French by JocELYN GODEFROI. 
London: Hamish Hamilton (Toronto: Musson Book Co.). 1938. Pp. 349. A 
delightfully written volume, in the form of an expanded diary, describing lif 
among, and the life of, the Angmagssalik Eskimo of Greenland. 


VIGFUSSON, VLADIMAR ALFRED, A carved stone from D'Arcy, Saskatchewan (American 
antiquity, V (4), April, 1940, 334-5, 1 plate). A description of a mortar-shaped 
sandstone block, eighteen pounds in weight, decorated with three well-sculptured 
human faces; no similar objects have been found on the Plains, 


WEEKES, Mary. The last buffalo hunter (as told by Norbert Welsh). Toronto: Thos. 
Nelson & Sons. 1939. Pp. 304. The recollections of a hunter and free-trader in 
Manitoba in the days when bison were abundant. Reviewed, C.H.R., XXI (1), 
March, 1940, 84-5. 


Wiis, A. R. Talking sticks (Beaver, outfit 271 (1), June, 1940, 48-50). A popular 
description of the history and significance of totem-poles. 


WINTEMBERG, W. J. Eskimo sites of the Dorset culture in Newfoundland (American 
antiquity, V (4), April, 1940, 309-33). The final section (the first part appeared in 
American Antiquity, V (2), 1939) of an important article describing objects obtained 
from a number of prehistoric sites in northern Newfoundland. The artifacts show 
affinities with the Dorset Eskimo culture. 

Lawson prehistoric village site, Middlesex County, Ontario. (Can- 
ada: Department of Mines and Resources, Mines and Geology Branch, National 
Museum of Canada, Bulletin 94, Anthropological Series 25.) Ottawa: King’s 
Printer. N.d. Pp. iv, 104, 18 plates, 2 maps. To be reviewed later. 


WIssLER, CLARE. Indians of the United States. (American Museum of Natural 
History Science Series.) New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 1940. Pp. xvi, 
319. ($4.00) To be reviewed later. 


WorMINGTON, H. M. Ancient manin North America. (Colorado Museum of Natural 
History, Popular Series No. 4.) Denver. 1939. Pp. 80, 13 illustrations. A well- 
written, popular summary of the latest discoveries of early man and his culture in 

North America. 











NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Historic LANDMARKS AND THE St. LAWRENCE DEEPENING SCHEME 


The CANADIAN HistorRIcaL REVIEW is indebted to Mr. Ernest Green of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, for the following suggestion. Mr. 
Green, who is a past president of the Ontario Historical Society, has made 
through his writing and in other ways a valuable contribution to the history of the 
province. It is to be sincerely hoped that means will be found of putting his 
suggestion into effect. 

“England will never cease to mourn her many historic structures destroyed 
by the Hun. When new buildings have arisen on the old sites the very location 
of many an ancient landmark will pass from public memory. It is some consolation 
to know that most of England’s notable old buildings have been so thoroughly 
measured and pictured that future generations will not lack accurate information 
concerning them. 

“Compared with England, Canada has few historic sites and structures, but 
the few we have are proportionately valuable to our young country. A minor 
regret in connection with the St. Lawrence development is that it will probably 
obliterate several places of historic interest as well as many of great natural beauty. 
Chrysler’s Farm, Point Iroquois, Dickinson’s Landing, Isle Royale, and other 
historic spots may be flooded or changed by the works of the next few years. 

“In happier times a complete photographic and topographical reconnaissance 
before the river is transformed, made under direction of the National Parks Bureau 
or other competent authority, might have been proposed, but under present 
circumstances the expense could not be justified. Voluntary action, however, 
may do much to meet the situation. It is suggested that residents along the river 
between Prescott and Cornwall, as well as others who may visit that locality during 
the coming summer, use their cameras to the best effect and also make written 
records of their observations of old battlefields, fortification sites, portage trails, 
wayside inns, pioneer dwellings, and other antiquities for the enlightenment of 
coming generations of young Canadians. Photographs taken this year and care- 
fully marked with location and date, may become prized historical records. If 
arranged in albums and deposited in historical museums or public libraries the 
likelihood of their preservation will be greatly increased. It is hoped that the 
rapids section of the St. Lawrence with all its storied places will be exhaustively 
pictured while there is yet opportunity.” 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR STATE AND Loca HISTORY 


This Association was formed at a meeting held in Washington on December 27 
last. It will replace, and enlarge the activities of, the Conference of Historical 
Societies which was created in 1904, and which has met for many years in con- 
nection with the American Historical Association. The decision to form the new 
Association was preceded by a careful investigation which revealed the need and 
possible activities of such an organization. It will work in close co-operation with 
the American Association of Museums established in 1906 and the Society of 
American Archivists established in 1936. Perhaps the most important service 
which the new Association may perform is to act as a clearing house for information, 
suggestions, and advice. Loca! societies, which often appear to be working in 
isolation, would profit greatly from such a service. The Association plans to 
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publish, from time to time, new editions of the Handbook of Historical Societies, 
leaflets’and pamphlets on various phases of state, provincial, and local historical 
activity, a news bulletin, and possibly other publications. 

The constitution of the Association specifically includes Canada as well as the 
United States in the scope of its activity, and a Canadian representative is put 
on the council. The principal officers are: President, Dr. C. C. Crittenden, 
Raleigh, N.C.; Vice-President, Dr. Edward P. Alexander of the New York State 
Historical Association; acting Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Dorothy C. Barck, 


170 Central Park West, New York City. The dues for annual members have 
been set at two dollars. 


THE Economic History AssociATION 


This Association was established at meetings held last December in New York 
City and New Orleans. Its aim is to encourage research and teaching in the 
history of economic activity (private and public) and of economic thought. It 
will seek to co-operate with the societies devoted to the study of agricultural, 
industrial, and business history, and serve as a means for bringing together econo- 
mists, statisticians, historians, geographers, and others who find that the story 
of economic change throws light on their field of interest or is enriched by their 
contributions. Its chief activities will be the arrangement of meetings and the 
publication of a journal. Plans have been made to publish a semi-annual journal 
under the title The Economic History Journal. It is hoped that the first number will 
appear early in May. Each number will contain articles, bibliographical essays, 
book reviews, and lists of recent publications. The annual dues are three dollars. 
Application for membership may be sent to the Secretary-Treasurer, Professor 
Shepard B. Clough, Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York City. 
The principal officers for 1941 are: President, Edwin F. Gay; Vice-Presidents, 
Earl J. Hamilton, Herbert Heaton. A Canadian representative, Professor H. A. 
Innis, has been placed on the Council. 


The British Columbia government acting through its Travel Bureau has 
begun a policy of marking historic sites in the province. The work is being carried 
on with the co-operation of the British Columbia Historical Association, and of 
the Native Sons and Native Daughters of the province. The first site to be marked 
was that of Craigflower School. A cairn with bronze plate was unveiled on 
November 13. The plate bore the following inscription: ‘‘Craigflower School House, 
established by the Crown Colony of Vancouver Island, March, 1855, oldest school 
building now standing in Western Canada. This monument was erected by the 
British Columbia Government Travel Bureau, 1940."’ The plate is set in a large 
stone taken from the foundation of the old Christ Church Cathedral. The cairn 
is placed a few feet from the side of the highway at the northern end of the Craig- 
flower Bridge. Speakers included Mr. E. G. Rowebottom, Deputy Minister of 
Trade and Industry for the provincial government; Dr. T. A. Rickard, past presi- 
dent of the British Columbia Historical Association; Mr. Hobbs for the Native 
Sons; Mrs. H. A. Beckwith for the Native Daughters; W. E. Ireland, provincial 
archivist. The inauguration of this policy is another example of the excellent 
work which is being done in promoting historical interests in British Columbia. 
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Book-NoTEs FOR TEACHERS 
(These notes are of necessity selective. Suggestions will be appreciated.) 


We have noticed a number of references recently which indicate a growing 
interest in the purpose and meaning of history and history teaching. As long as 
history is written this problem will doubtless be discussed, but the crisis which 
the world faces at the present time gives it a special point. There is a growing 
feeling that scholarship which concerns itself solely with details is not enough. 
Sound scholarship we must have: but sound scholarship must not disregard its 
obligation to speak with a note of authority even on those matters which cannot 
be weighed and measured with accuracy. Historical writers and teachers had 
better take thought as to how they are going to meet this challenge, for it faces 
them whether they wish it or not. We commend to our readers a careful perusal 
of the following paragraph from the foreword of a recently published volume 
The Immigrant in American History by the late Marcus Lee Hansen: 

“In far too many instances the professionally trained historian never outgrows 
his tutelage. Though he is constantly discovering new facts about the past, he 
timidly continues to point out trees instead of describing forests. Skilled at taking 
pains, he forgets for what purpose alone it is worth taking pains. He neglects the 
broad view, the larger interrelationships, the deeper understanding, with the result 
that less capable hands are tempted to undertake the hazardous task of inter- 
pretation and generalization.” 

In this connection we may draw attention to the first article in this issue. As 
the place and purpose in our educational system of history and of the social 
sciences in general is once more becoming a question of active discussion and 
investigation, it is well that we should have a careful presentation of various points 
of view. The REVIEW hopes to have in its next issue a symposium of brief com- 
ments based on Professor Lower’s article. 


Richelieu: His Rise to Power by Carl J. Burckhardt (translated and abridged 
by Edwin and Willa Muir, London, George Allen & Unwin [Toronto, Nelson], 
1940, 413pp., $5.00). Competition for Empire, 1740-1763 by Walter L. Dorn 
(The Rise of Modern Europe, ed. by William L. Langer) (New York and London, 
Harper & Bros. [Toronto, Musson], 1940, xiv, 426pp., $3.75). It is a pleasure to 
bring to the attention of the teachers two sound and helpful books. Both to 
those who are teaching European history, and to those who are interested in the 
European background of early Canadian history these books will be of value. 
A real effort at historical synthesis has been a crying need for the eighteenth- 
century period for a long time. This gap has now been magnificently filled for the 
pre-revolutionary period by Professor Dorn. Breaking entirely with the con- 
ventional treatment by countries the author puts together events in all the countries 
into a convincing picture of European civilization treated through such major 
themes as ‘“‘The Competitive State System,” “‘The Leviathan State,” “Eighteenth 
Century Militarism,’’ “The Age of Enlightenment,” ‘‘Commerce and Empire.” 
The book is primarily a book for teachers, though it might be used by good students 
who have already some command of the facts. It is full of challenging ideas that 
excite thought. The book is also apposite to the present situation now that we 
are plunged into competition with another “Leviathan State” and the doctrines 
of militarism. A comparison of the period 1740-63 with the last twenty-five years 
should be most enlightening for teacher and student alike. The book cannot be 
too highly recommended. 
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Mr. Burckhardt’s life of Richelieu is a work of substantial scholarship and 
insight. The author has had his own intimate experience with modern nationalism. 
It is perhaps because of this that he is able to bring such reality to the great Cardinal 
who did so much to create a French nation. Some parts of the book are burdened 
with facts but these are balanced by brilliant and striking passages such as the 
account of Richelieu at the Estates in 1614. It is a pity that the book only goes 
to 1631—but the Cardinal's principles of action, his character and programme are 
all set clearly forth. Richelieu should be studied as a prototype of modern states- 
manship, as a man who helped to make the France that started to build Canada. 
[RicHaRD M. SAUNDERS] 

Man in Nature: America before the Days of the White Men, by Carl Sauer 
(New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939, xiv, 273pp., 9 maps). Most of us can 
remember, rather sadly, our introduction either to the history or to the geography 
(they were entirely separate when I went to school) of Canada—long lists of names 
and places, with no thought of the drama of Canada’s national development and 
its relationship to the natural environment. As for Indians, the first Canadians, 
they simply did not come into the picture, except perhaps as skulking savages, 
or as guides or auxiliaries to a military expedition. To anyone with such a picture 
in his mind, this volume is a sheer delight. Written specifically as an elementary 
text-book, the author has described the life of the Indians from Mexico to the 
Arctic, region by region, and in so doing has brought out the main geographical 
features, not as dead facts, but as living factors in the life of the aborigines. Itisa 
masterly piece of anthropogeography, reduced to the level of the schoolboy. The 
facts, and they are given in abundance, have been wisely chosen to make clear the 
fundamental elements of food, clothing, habitation, and mode of life, thus driving 
home the cultural diversity of the Indians, so stressed by the anthropologist and 
so misunderstood by the layman. With this approach, a child not only learns 
about Indians, but is inevitably brought to realize how their life influenced the 
course of European settlement, and, conversely, the effect of the latter upon the 
natives. With such understanding comes sympathy, and with sympathy, toler- 
ance, and an ability to see the point of view and the problems of those “‘lesser 
peoples” who are pushed aside with the onrush of civilization—surely an attitude 
worth cultivating. The volume is attractively printed and beautifully illustrated, 
worthy in fact of its author, who is Chairman of the Department of Geography at 
the University of California, and his five collaborators, responsible respectively 
for illustrations, education, ethnology, geography, and maps. Though written 
primarily for children in the United States, this is a volume which I should like 
to see in every Canadian school library. [T. F. Mcltwraity] 

Fur Trade Apprentice by Charles Clay, illustrated by Nils Hogner (London, 
New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1940, viii, 360pp., $1.50). It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Clay’s attempt to put the Montreal fur trade and the Nor’ 
Westers into story form will receive the welcome which it deserves. Fur Trade 
Apprentice is a continuation of The Young Voyageur published in 1938 and carries 
the scene of action beyond Lake Superior to the Lake Winnipeg country. Mr. Clay 
has written with a fine grasp of historical details. His stories are true in atmosphere 
and full of action. They are levelled in particular at readers of junior high-school 
age, and should find a place in every school library. We hope Mr. Clay will add 
to his series at least a third volume which will carry his story on to the prairie 
and the buffalo country. 

The Boys’ Book of Canada by Denis Crane (London, Wells Gardner, Darton, 
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and Co,, [Toronto, Musson], 1940, 301pp., $1.50) was written primarily for the 
boys of Great Britain. It is not free of errors (for example the statement, p. 15, 
with regard to Canadian gold production) and in places it presents the unusual as 
if it were normal. Nevertheless it gives a picture which will probably arouse 
interest in Canada’s past development and future possibilities, and from that point 
of view might well be read by Canadian students. 

Kanguk, a Boy of Bering Strait, as told to William Albee (Boston, Little, Brown 
and Co., 1939, 116pp., $2.00), illustrated with Eskimo drawings by Kanguk. 
Though primarily a book for boys, the incidents described in simple but vivid 
fashion give an excellent picture of Eskimo life in the western Arctic.*** The Book 
of Indians by Holling C. Holling (New York, Platt and Munk Co. [Toronto, 
Ryerson], 1935, 125pp., $1.50). This is a book for children attractively illustrated 
and painted. It deals with the home life and adventures of Indian children in 
different parts of the country; the parts are accurately presented.*** Michel's Island 
by Mabel L. Hunt (New York [Toronto], Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1940, xii, 
266pp., $2.35). A book for children about the Great Lakes country in the days 
of the voyageurs. 


CANADIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


We should like to draw special attention to the note which appears above 
with regard to the establishment of the American Association for State and Local 
History. The study of local history, which has been very actively carried on 
in the United States for many years, will undoubtedly receive a stimulus from 
the newly formed Association, which is very cordially inviting the co-operation 
of Canadian societies. The Association has provided a place on its council for a 
Canadian representative, the first to be so named being the Editor of this REVIEW. 
The Association may well provide for Canadian societies a means of putting them 
in touch with societies in the United States which might have materials of much 
interest for them. The subject of relations between the United States and Canada 
is one of great importance which has as yet been given very little attention by 
most local societies in Canada. Almost every community has its own story of 
these relations in the migration of people back and forth across the international 
boundary, in the influences which have affected local government, business, 
journalism, our literature, and so forth. The history of Canadian-American 
relations would be much illuminated by local studies carefully prepared. We 
recommend this as a field of investigation for local societies and we feel sure that 
in a number of cases it would be to the mutual advantage of local societies on 
opposite sides of the boundary to get in touch with each other. This has already 
been done in some instances. The Editor of the REvIEw will be glad to answer 
any inquiries which may arise out of this suggestion. 

Norfolk Historical Society. The will of the late Mrs. A. W. Donly of Simcoe, 
Ont., who died on January 1, 1941, bequeaths her fine residence to the Town of 
Simcoe and provides a trust fund of $10,000. The house is to be kept as a museum 
and art centre, and whatever title is given it is to include the name of the testatrix, 
Eva Brook Donly. The income from the trust fund is for maintenance purposes. 
The Norfolk Historical Society has for some time been forming a museum collection 
under the curatorship of Mr. W. E. Cantelon, and this collection will now be housed 
in the building which has come into the town’s possession. 

The Ontario Historical Society has published a report of its annual meetings 
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for 1939 and 1940. Notes on these meetings were printed in this section of the 
REVIEW soon after they were held. The report also contains an account by 
Mr. J. McE. Murray, Secretary of the Society, of the career of the late A. F. Hunter 
who died on October 19, 1940. Mr. Hunter was Secretary of the Society from 
1913 to 1931. During that time, and for over twenty years previous to his appoint- 
ment, Mr. Hunter made valuable contributions to the study of the archaeology 
and history of Ontario. Mr. Murray, ina short but timely and informative article, 
has summed up these contributions, and also given a number of biographical 
details. 

Similkameen Historical Association. The first quarterly meeting for 1941 
was held on January 31. Fitting references were made to the passing of E. E. 
Hardwick, and Andrew Wooler. Mr. Wooler was better known as ‘Salvation 
Jim,” and, as such, was the original of one of Robert Service’s characters. Among 
Jim's papers was a letter dated “Dawson, Y.T., 15 Mar. '12,” in which Service 
acknowledges his debt to Jim. ‘Yes, I used just a little bit of you in my character 
of Jim. . . . Your story seemed just to fitin. . . .”. The address of the evening 
was given by C. R. Mattice. It was on “The Geographical and Genealogical 
Features of the Similkameen Valley.” The address was illustrated by large 
scale maps. [JAMES GOODFELLOW, Secretary.] 

La Société Historique de Montréal. The following papers were read before the 
Society during 1940: ‘‘Montréal dans les relations des Jésuites’’ by le P. Léon 
Pouliot; ‘‘Les Derniéres années de Maisonneuve a Paris et le 2e voyage de Mar- 
guerite Bourgeoys en France’’ by Dom Albert Jamet; ‘Silhouettes et souvenirs 
parlementaires” by L.-A. Rivet; ‘‘Un Explorateur canadien, le capitaine Bernier” 
by Georges Langlois; ‘“‘La Rochelle et la Nouveile-France” by le P. Archange 
Godbout; ‘“‘Une Ursuline allemande au monastére des Trois-Riviéres: Phoebé 
Arnoldi” by Ed. Fabre-Surveyer; ‘‘Le Scalpe, mutilation guerriére’’ by Dr. Gabriel 
Nadeau; “‘Urgel-E. Archambault, 1834-1904, éducateur” by Napoléon Brisebois; 
“Les Premiers sentiers de l’tle de Montréal” by Aristide Beaugrand-Champagne. 
President, Aegidius Fauteux; vice-president, Olivier Maurault; secretary, Jean- 
Jacques Lefebvre; treasurer, Montarville Boucher de la Bruére. Address, 1210 
Sherbrooke est, Montreal; secretary’s address, Old Court House, Montreal. 
[JEAN-JACQUES LEFEBVRE, Le Secrétaire.] 

Women's Canadian Historical Society of Ottawa. Two historical outings were 
held during last summer. One was to Roebuck, old Indian settlement in the 
Spencerville district, tea being served in Prescott at the home of the Fischl family 
(Czecho-Slovakian family who operate a large glove factory and goat farm) where 
many treasures brought from their country were displayed. The second outing, 
on the invitation of Mrs. R. Tait McKenzie, was to The Mill of Kintail near 
Almonte, the studio of the late Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, the noted sculptor. In 
addition to the models of his famous statues, the Mill contains a large collection 
of historical objects which tell the story of pioneer life in this part of Ontario. 
Tea was served at the home of Mrs. Alexander Rosamond by the ladies of the 
Almonte Emergency War Aid Committee of which Mrs. Rosamond is President. 
In November a reception was given at the home of Mrs. G. J. Desbarats, one of 
the executive members, to welcome British Overseas Guests, about two hundred 
being present. Regular monthly meetings have been held in the lecture hall of 
the National Museum of Canada. Among the speakers have been the following: 
In October, Miss Elizabeth McNab, whose paper was based on a book she has 
completed. The title of the paper was “The Only Highland Chieftain in America” 
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(Archibald, the 113th and last recognized chief of the Clan McNab). In November, 
Dr. Marius Barbeau gave a talk on Indian and French folk songs, which he illus- 
trated with recordings. In December, Mr. H. I. S. Borgford spoke on “Iceland,” 
its history, people, and climate. Short talks on local and current history were 
given at these meetings. President, Mrs. Robert Dorman; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Hector Carruthers. 

The York-Sunbury Historical Society has been instrumental in publishing a 
book of epitaphs from ‘“The Old Grave-Yard,”’ Fredericton, N.B. In this burying 
ground which lies in the centre of Fredericton are to be found the records of many 
of the families of the Loyalists who founded the province and the city of Fredericton 
and who held important offices in government and church. Here also were buried 
members of the families of English governors, of British regiments stationed at 
Fredericton, and of settlers from the British Isles. The book, which runs to 
139 pages and contains almost 700 items, has been edited by L. M. Beckwith 


Maxwell and published by C. C. Avard, President of The Busy East Press of 
Sackville, N.B. 


ARCHIVES AND LIBRARIES 


he National Archives of the United States. The National Archives is co- 
operating with the American University in inaugurating a programme for the 
training of archivists, which includes courses on the history and administration of 
archives, American and European administrative history, and the administration 
of current records and record systems. In addition, the National Archives has 
again made available several in-service training courses, which include seminars 
on the arrangement and description of archival material, directed by Solon J. Buck, 
and on research materials in the National Archives, directed by Philip M. Hamer. 

A 303-page Guide to the Material in the National Archives, describing records 
received to December 31, 1939, has been published by the Government Printing 
Office. Paper-bound copies may be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments at 40 cents and cloth-bound copies at 70 cents. This guide entirely super- 
sedes the first general guide which was published early in 1938 as an appendix to 
the Third Annual Report of the Archivist. In the interval the materials in the 
Archives have been almost doubled. The present guide is in no sense definitive. 
It provides only an indication of the size and general character of the various 
collections. Material of interest to Canadian students may be found under such 
headings as consular ports, canals, boundaries, fisheries. 

A translation of a manual on Polish archival practices entitled ‘Schedule of 
Internal Work in Modern Archives,” by Ryszard Przelaskowski, has been repro- 
duced as No. 10 of the Staff Information Circulars of the National Archives (39 pp.). 

The Public Archives of Nova Scotia has published as volume II (3) of its Bulletins 
a study of agriculture in the province prepared by Dr. J. S. Martell of the Archives 
staff under the direction of the archivist, Professor D. C. Harvey. Mr. Martell’s 
study entitled From Central Board to Secretary of Agriculture, 1826-1885 is an 
examination of the relations of the Legislature, the Board of Agriculture, and the 
agricultural societies. This bulletin continues a theme begun in a previous bulletin, 
volume II (2). The Archives has also published a calendar of the White collection 
of manuscripts prepared by Miss Margaret Ells. The collection was presented to 
the Archives by Thomas Howland White, Esq., and is a most valuable body of 
material for the years from the American Revolution to about 1840. The calendar 
will be included in our List of Recent Publications. 





